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THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE TEN LEPERS 
BY THE REV. CHARLES PLATER, S.J. 


“And one of them, when he saw that he was cleansed, went back, with a 
loud voice glorifying God.”—Luke, xvii, 15. 


SYNOPSIS.—Gratitude a great source of power with God. The parable of 
the ten Lepers an example of how the heart of Our Lord is touched by 
gratitude. Details of the story. But how can God really mind whether 
we say “thank you” or not? We may not fully understand this: but it is 
clear that He vores mind. His most choice gifts may be barred by our 
ingratitude. 


How much a little “thank you” means to us: and what a help to know 
that it means even more to Him. 


_ How we are pained by ingratitude: and how God complains of the 
ingratitude we show Him. 


No grander deed in history than the simple “Deo Gratias” of the 
humblest creature. 


Gratitude a habit of mind to be cultivated by repeated exercise. 

Men are ever on the lookout for new sources of power. We 
harness the forces of Nature—steam, water, electricity—and 
apply them to machinery, increasing our output and saving our 
labor. Now, were I to tell you that there is in the world a vast 
and little-used source of power you would think it improbable. 
You would say that the active minds of our scientists could 
scarcely have overlooked it.. You would earnestly beg me to 
point it out. 
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My brethren, I will point it out. There 7s a vast source of 
power which we do not sufficiently use. It will not give us 
power indeed over Nature (though it may sometimes do that), 
but. if I dare say so, it will give us power over God Himself. 
That source of power is gratitude. 

Gratitude, I say, gives us power over God. Such is His 
divine will. If we are grateful to Him, if we say “thank you” 
for what He has done for us, He puts Himself, as it were, at 
our disposal. We win Him, we constrain Him, by gratitude. 
There is no end to what He will do for us if only we are grateful. 

We have an instance of this in to-day’s parable. Jesus, on 
His journey up to Jerusalem, meets ten poor wretches, outcast 
lepers. One of them was a Samaritan. You know how the 
Jews and the Samaritans detested one another. Common misery 
had drawn together these men who, if in sound health, would 
have been the bitterest enemies. They lift up their voices and 
cry to Him: Jesus, Master, have mercy on us. He bids them 
go to their priests. They go, and on the way are cured. One 
alone returns to thank Him—and that one is the Samaritan. 
Jesus forgives his sins and heals his soul. 

The cry for mercy had won a great gift: the cry of gratitude 
extorted a gift far greater. Nine healthy men remained in sin 
that night because they had not troubled to say “thank you” for 
the gift of health. One only, the poor, despised Samaritan, had 
shed the leprosy of soul and body alike. For he had gone back 
with a loud voice glorifying God, and had fallen on his face 
before the feet of Jesus giving thanks. 

But how can God care so much about our gratitude? How 
can it matter to Him whether we say “thank you” or not? Can 
our thanks, even though uttered with a loud cry, be worth offer- 
ing to the King of Kings and Lord of Hosts before whom we 
are as dust and ashes? Does He really mind? 

My brethren, we cannot tell how it is that God does make 
much of these little things. It is a mystery to us how the un- 
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changing and inaccessible God can be spoken of at all in our 
poor human language. Yet the fact is clear. God does mind. 
Little things affect His dealing with us. Little offerings touch 
Him. The noblest human characters are touched by little things; 
and it is to the noblest we must go for our best picture, however 
inadequate, of God. 

And after all, we might expect a father to make much of the 
gratitude of a son. Boys are thoughtless and often forget the 
little word that means so much to their father; yet when they 
do remember, how close are drawn the sweet bonds of home. 
How often we ourselves are encouraged to carry through a diffi- 
cult task by a little word of thanks from those we love. Yet 
what is our love compared with God’s? If our love makes us 
sensitive to gratitude, what must He be who is Love itself? 

All through the inspired pages we see that God is touched by 
our gratitude and displeased by our ingratitude. In this very 
parable Our Lord asks with a kind of pained surprise: “Where 
are the nine?”—the nine who did not return to give thanks. 
Here, as so often, Our Lord, who knew all things and could be 
surprised by nothing, expresses His wounded feelings by what 
seems an astonished question. “Dost thou betray the Son of 
Man with a kiss?” “Can it really be so?” Every act of in- 
gratitude seems an unexpected sorrow to Our Lord. We, per- 
haps, grow accustomed to being met with ingratitude. We 
harden ourselves to it. Not so the loving Heart of Christ. He 
goes on expecting from us the little word of thanks which He 
so seldom gets. In the Old Testament, too, we hear God’s voice 
pleading for thanks, begging, as it were, for recognition: 


“What iniquity have your fathers found in Me that they are gone far from 
Me?”—(Jer., ii, 5.) 

“O my people, what have I done to thee or in what have I molested thee? 
Answer thou Me.”—(Mi., vi, 3.) 


“They shall say to Him: What are these wounds in the midst of Thy 
hands? and He shall say: With these I was wounded in the house of them 
that loved me.”—(Za., xiii, 6.) 


What we call the great events of history may be without value 
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in the eyes of God, and therefore without value in themselves, 
The true value of a thing is to be measured by what God thinks 
of it. He may think little of some great State function or solemn 
investiture or great financial transaction or military feat or ath- 
letic record, which fills our newspapers and sets the country 
talking. But He may think it worth while to have made the 
world, because some little tattered newspaper boy slips into a 
church to say “Good night and thank you” to Him, or because 
some poor, old woman, racked with rheumatism, says, “Thanks 
be to the Sacred Heart for His mercies.” To catch the accents 
of that whispered heroism, God bends from His omnipotent 
throne, and a thrill of delight eddies round the courts of Heaven. 
To thank God for His blessings is a duty and a joy. To thank 
Him for His crosses is a glorious act of supernatural heroism. 

Shall we not try it? Are we to go to our graves without 
having risen to this splendid height? Shall we not strike from 
our flinty hearts one spark of heroism? 

There are many of you, no doubt, who have the habit of thank- 
ing God for His blessings and for His crosses, which are also 
blessings. To such of you I would only say: Persevere. You 
are the salt of the earth. You are the channels of unnumbered 
blessings on the world. You wield a power that you know 
not of. Graces of repentance, graces of conversion, graces of 
vocation, graces of triumph over temptation, graces of a happy 
death—all these are likely to be the result, though you do not 
see it, of your intercourse with God. 


But some of us may not have discovered this mighty source 
of power. Let us set to work to cultivate gratitude to God 
which is a habit of mind, only to be obtained by repeated acts. 


First let us remember that the Holy Mass is the supreme act 
of thanksgiving. In every Mass we hear we should unite our- 
selves with the thanksgiving which Christ offers to His Father. 
We may do so in the simplest words: God, my Father, I wish 
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in this Mass to thank you as your Divine Son now thanks you. 
I unite my thanksgiving with His. 

Secondly, let us see that there is some thanksgiving in our 
other prayers. Let not all our prayer be “give, give.” How 
often is one asked to take part in a Novena, or say special prayers, 
or, if one is a priest, to offer Holy Mass, to obtain some special 
favor. Frequently those favors are granted, as we all know 
from experience. Yet how seldom are we asked to join in a 
Novena of thanksgiving for a favor received. How rarely is 
a priest asked to say a Mass in thanksgiving. Ninety per cent. 
of the lepers in this Gospel forgot to say “Thank you” for 
the gift of health miraculously restored. God knows whether 
the average of ungrateful people in the world to-day is not 
higher still. Every day of our lives should be a Thanksgiving 
Day to God. For the common gifts of life and food, shelter and 
sleep, sunshine and friends—all of which we take so easily for 
granted—let us be grateful. For our special gifts of the Catholic 
Faith, the Sacraments, Our Lady and all the treasures of the 
Church let us offer special thanks. For God’s personal gifts and 
graces to me, His loving Providence, His Fatherly care, let the 
thanks come from the bottom of my heart. 


When good things befall us, in moments of happiness, call 
God in to share your joy. Train your heart to whisper Deo 
Gratias when things go well, when a friend or relative is re- 
stored to you, when hopes are realized and schemes prosper. 
And, most of all, when sorrow comes, and disappointment and 
pain (even though it be but a headache), steel your heart to 
say firmly and lovingly Deo Gratias. That is what the sorrow 
and disappointment and pain are for. That is the explanation 
of what otherwise would be a cruel mystery. In sorrow and 
pain, Jesus comes very close to us, offering His grace and wait- 
ing for our whispered word of thanks. That is our opportunity 
—and His. If you wish to obtain some great grace—the re- 
pentance of a sinner or the conversion of a friend—go to some 
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Catholic sufferer in a hospital or some mourner in a household, 
and humbly beg them to offer their pain or sorrow in thankful- 
ness to God for the benefit of one who is in sore need of it. 
You are likely to see a double miracle: the cross of the sufferer 
will become a joy, and the grace will be won for the sinner or 
the searcher after truth. You will have done a double act of 
charity ; and then do not forget to thank God for them both. 

Time is slipping away. Every moment brings us nearer to 
our end. Let us grasp this great source of power and, by the 
exercise of thanksgiving, lift ourselves into the eternal arms of 
God. 





FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF SERVING BOTH GOD AND THE 
WORLD 


BY THE REV. M. P. SHIEL 


“No one can serve two masters.”—(Gospel.) 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The laws of God are in opposition to those of the world. 
— one commands, the other forbids: what pleases one displeases the 
other 


2. We must make a choice of one, since we cannot serve both. People 
decide to serve the world, which pleases for a time. Examples: wy 
which sheltered Jonas; saying of St. Augustine. One class reject God 
completely; a second class put Him off for the time being. 

3. God has claims on our service. Some benefits He has conferred. His 
own appeal “Be not solicitous.” The prudent forethought that He recom- 
mends; the attachment to the world that He condemns as sinful. 

Conclusion—Are we serving the right master? If so, we must walk the 
way of self-denial. Words from Imitation of Christ sustain our hope 
and encourage us to persevere. 


To render complete submission, my dear friends, to two reign- 
ing sovereigns is not possible. We cannot serve God and the 
world, because the laws and maxims of God are in direct oppo- 
sition to the laws and maxims of the world. Their respective 
interests are incompatible with each other. What pleases one, 
displeases the other. 
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God requires that we seek “the Kingdom of Heaven before all 
things.” The world directs us to seek the riches, pleasures, and 
honors of this life even before the Kingdom of God. 

God requires that we “use this world as if we used it not,” 
and “possess all things, as if we possessed them not,” by keep- 
ing our hearts detached. 

The world would have us set our hearts upon the fleeting pos- 
sessions of the earth. 

God requires that we forgive “the greatest injuries,” and do 
good unto those who have injured us. 

The world prescribes that we pursue every affront we receive 
with revenge. 

God requires us to labor even when there is no prospect of 
earthly reward. 

The world points the way to high places, regardless of in- 
‘justice and oppression. 

In every situation of life the laws and maxims of the world 
clash with the laws and maxims of God. 

From this continual opposition, it is impossible to serve God 
and the world. There is no double service. We cannot be friends 
with both. We must make our choice of one or the other. If 
we love the world, we cannot love God “above all things.” If we 
do not love Him above all things we cannot fulfil His law, for 
the love of God above all things is the first and greatest precept 
of the law. If we do not fulfil the law we can have no lawful 
pretension to the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Undoubtedly, then, we ought to conclude to give God prefer- 
ence in all things, for all the advantages that the world offers 
can never make us truly happy. They are like the ivy which God 
caused to grow where Jonas sat watching the destruction of 
Nineve. It afforded a comfortable shade and pleased the Prophet, 
for it was during the hot season of the year. But, next day, at 
the command of God, a worm gnawed at the root of the ivy and 
it withered away. Jonas, who had no longer any shade, and 
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was exposed to the heat of the burning sun, became restless and 
wished himself dead. 

Such is the case with all that the world offers. It is like the 
ivy which sheltered Jonas, pleasing for a while. The worm, 
time, gnaws at it. We may grieve at its departure, but have 
to exclaim with St. Augustine, “Our hearts at rest, O Lord, 
shall never be, until they find their rest in Thee.” Instead of 
drawing the inference that it is the height of wisdom to serve the 
Master who has the keys to the happy dwelling place of the 
Blessed, people unfortunately conclude the reverse. 

Some, finding it impossible to serve both masters, abandon 
the service of God, which leads to eternal life. They give them- 
selves up completely to the service of the world, which infallibly 
leads to eternal misery. They set aside God and His command- 
ments; ignore the Church and her precepts. They look on mar- 
riage as a slavery, and honorable maternity as a burden. They 
regard faith as a cowardly adhesion to fond illusions, and rev- 
erence for, and submission to, constituted authority mere folly. 

They reject the idea of a final reward and punishment, of a 
heaven and a hell. To them, actions are right or wrong, not 
inasmuch as they conform to, or are opposed to the will of God, 
but according as they benefit or injure the individual. With 
God left out, their standard of morality means nothing else than 
“what is there in it for me?’ Honesty is to be practised, if an 
advantage is to be derived. Dishonesty is to be preferred if 
greater advantages accrue therefrom, and there is no probability 
of being caught. 

Others, not desirous of rejecting God completely, wish to stand 
well in the first place with the world. They close their eyes to 
the fact that it is one of God’s greatest enemies. When con- 
science warns them, they say they hope to settle with God later. 
Many, like them, have said, “later on, later on.” Death arrived, 
and they were lost. If they could come back to life again, oh, 
what would they not do to escape the torments of the damned! 
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Let us profit from their folly. Is it the world that has redeemed 
us from the slavery of sin and the tyranny of hell? Is it the 
world that has sanctified us, and raised us to the sublime dignity 
of being children of God and heirs of Heaven? Is it the world 
that has promised to crown our fidelity with eternal happiness? 
No! no! my friends. All these and many other blessings come 
to us from God, who “is not to be mocked.” 

He and the eternal interests of the soul should be our first 
and chief concern. Every other lawful object of life should be 
taken next into consideration. “Be not solicitous for your life,” 
says Our Lord, “what you shall eat, nor for your body what 
you shall put on. Behold the birds of the air, for they neither 
sow, nor do they reap, nor gather into barns, and your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are not you of much more value than 
they? Consider the lilies of the fields how they grow: they labor 
not, nor do they spin. But, I say to you, that not even Solomon 
in all his glory was arrayed as one of these. And if the grass 
of the field which is to-day, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
God doth so clothe, how much more you, O ye of little faith? 
Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His justice, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

From this passage of the marvellous Sermon on the Mount we 
deduct two conclusions. The first is, that there is a solicitude for 
the world that is wrong in the eyes of God, inasmuch as He con- 
demns it. The second is, that Our Lord Himself has promised 
to provide for those who seek first His Kingdom before all things. 
He may not, indeed, grant us what is pleasing to, or deemed 
necessary for, our vanity, ambition, or extravagance. But, as a 
gracious God who knows our needs; as a kind Father who wishes 
to relieve us; and as the Heavenly Lord of all things who can 
do so, He promises to grant us what is sufficient, proper, and 
consistent with our eternal salvation. . 

Now, when is our attachment to the world wrong? Well! 
God does not condemn a prudent forethought with regard to 
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the necessaries of life, for it is only the man who sows that can 
expect to reap, and reap fruit of the same kind as the seed sown. 

In fact, He recommends preparation to meet future necessi- 
ties. “Go to the ant, O sluggard, consider her ways, and learn 
wisdom; which, although she hath no guide, nor master, nor 
captain, provideth her meat for herself in the summer, and gath- 
ereth her food in the harvest” (Prov., vi, 6-9). 

But God condemns all application to the concerns of this life, 
or the advantages of the world, which make us overlook any 
essential duty of religion, such as the love and worship due to 
God and the justice, charity and benevolence due to our neighbor, 

He also is offended when, for any worldly advantage, we 
are disposed to transgress grievously His laws or those of His 
Church. For it is plain that in such cases the love of the world, 
and not the love of God, presides and rules in our hearts. 

We cannot serve two masters. Christ Himself plainly tells 
us so. Is, then, the Master we are serving He who is the “teacher 
of truth,” “the forgiver of sins,” “the advocate with the Father,” 
the object of our faith, the foundation of our hope, the term 
of our love, the “Prince of Peace’ who, on the last day, shall 
come to judge all mankind? His life is one in which we plainly 
discern a boundless mercy, a Divine unselfishness, an unquench- 
able thirst for the salvation of souls, and a profound humility. 
Are our lives, the lives we are leading every day, are they in any 
measure like that of Our Divine model, the service of whom, and 
not that of the world, can save our souls? 

The words of the Imitation encourage us to loyal service: 
“T will give thee glory for the affronts which thou hast suffered; 
a garment of praise for thy sorrow; and for the lowest place a 
royal throne for all eternity. There will the fruit of obedience 
appear ; there will the labor of penance rejoice, and humble sub- 
jection shall be gloriously crowned” (Im., Bk. iv, chap. xlix). 
Amen. 
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FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE WIDOW’S SON.—THE LESSON OF SORROW 
BY THE REV. STANISLAUS M. HOGAN, 0.P. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Introduction. 
2. The three great evils of the day: Forgetfulness of God; Indiffer- 
ence; Love of Pleasure. 
3. Sorrow reminds us of God and our duties to Him. It chastens and 
purifies us. It makes us “conformable to the image” of our Lord and 
brings us to Him when other means fail. 


1, There are circumstances attaching to this miracle which 
make it appeal to us at all times, but never so strongly as at the 
present time. A young man was being carried to his grave— 
“the only son of his mother, and she was a widow.” The simple 
pathos of these words haunts our memory like the sound of a 


funeral knell. Every heart must have ached for the poor mother 
at the thought of the lonely days before her; yet human sym- 
pathy, though very precious, is strangely powerless in the hour 
of affliction. There was one heart, however, that ached with 
greater sympathy because it throbbed with deeper love, the Heart 
of Jesus Christ. When He looked at the weeping mother, did 
another face rise before Him? Did He think of a day not far 
off now when His own Mother would be left childless, when she 
would see Him, “the only Son of His Mother,” carried, a bruised 
and broken figure, to the stranger’s tomb near Calvary? We 
do not know; we do know that Jesus loved His Mother, and love 
binds human hearts together and begets sympathy for those in 
sorrow. 

Then He bade those who carried the bier to stay their steps. 
He almost whispers to the mother: Weep not. He speaks to 
the dead boy: Young man, I say to thee, Arise!. His voice pierces 
the veil of the world beyond. It rings clear and triumphant in 
the spirit-land and commands an answer. The flush comes back 
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to the waxen cheek. The heart throbs once again. The eyes 
open and gaze upon the face of the Christ, the Son of God. He 
that was dead lives again, quickened into life by the touch of the 
Master’s hand; called back from the land of shadows by the voice 
of Him Who is Lord of Life and Death. “And Jesus gave him 
to his mother.” 

2. The age of miracles is not gone. Miracles as great as, nay, 
greater than, the miracle of to-day’s Gospel are forever taking 
place around us, and we wonder not; for “there is a greater 
miracle in the awakening of a soul from the sleep of sin,” says 
St. Augustine, “than in raising the dead to life.” This miracle 
is being continually wrought in our midst, yet we remain un- 
moved by it. 


The three crying evils of humanity are Forgetfulness of God; 
Indifference to the claims of God; Love of Pleasure. Forgetful- 
ness of God amidst the rush and stress of a worldly life. Indif- 


ference to the claims of God, because things of sense, material 
prosperity, have gripped the powers of the soul and prevented 
its heavenward growth. A slavery to sensual pleasure that has 
beaten out every noble aspiration and has given free rein to 
mad, blind desire. 

Yet God loves man in spite of man’s forgetfulness and sin. 
He will not allow a human soul to flee from Him for ever with- 
out making every effort to hold it as Hisown. When every other 
means has failed there comes a call that will make itself heard, 
that pierces through the egotism and indifference in which man 
has hidden his better self. The scales fall from the blinded eyes 
and the heart cries out in anguish, for the finger of suffering and 
sorrow has written God’s message upon it in characters that sear 
and smart. 

If there were no suffering in life we should live in complete 
forgetfulness of God. There are souls which have repelled every 
influence, that have lifted themselves in pride against God, that 
have shut their ears to every other call, and have been subdued 
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and won back to Him by the call of suffering and sorrow. Eyes 
that were fixed upon earth and earthly things, but were blind to 
the “things of the spirit of God,” have had sight given them when 
they looked upon the coffin that held one they loved. Ears which 
remained deaf to the voice of God have been opened at the cry 
of a dear one in pain. Hands that were never joined in prayer, 
knees that were never bent in supplication, have obeyed the divine 
call at last when the dark hour of trial has come and their souls 
were desolate and bare. | 

Even for the just sorrow has its value; it chastens and purifies. 
Oftentimes we find persons living an aimless and careless, though 
not a deliberately sinful, life. They go through their duties be- 
cause they must. They are creatures of whim, fond of novelty 
even in their devotions, but with nothing of that steadfast, honest 
effort which surmounts obstacles. They seem to spend their days 
in a state of inertia, wishing to be better—but without any in- 


convenience to themselves; wishing to pray, but without any real 
effort. They envy the Saints, yet never make even an attempt 
to overcome their imperfections. They have vague, undefined 
lines of changing their lives, of being really in earnest—some 
day! But they are the playthings of circumstances, and they 
blame their surroundings when they ought to blame their own 
feeble and fickle will. 


To them sorrow comes with its crown of thorns and its cross, 
and in that hour of revelation all the self-deceit, the hollowness 
and fruitlessness of their life fades, and withers, and is no more. 
The spirit of sacrifice and solid virtue has quickened their soul. 
God has taken full possession of their life. 

3. This is the real value of sorrow in human life; this is the 
true purpose of suffering. Suffering was never meant to crush 
us or beat us down, but to awaken us, to enlighten us, to chasten 
and purify us, and thus to bring us nearer to God. 

The Incarnation is God’s supreme revelation to man. Mankind 
had forgotten God and was utterly oblivious of His claims. In 
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the God-Man men beheld love and everlasting kindness, gentle- 
ness and sympathy, compassion and mercy incarnate. The words 
of our Lord to the weeping mother were not fruitless words, 
such as others use; they came straight from a Heart which felt 
as no one else could feel, the burden of another’s sorrow, because 
the Christ was “a man of sorrows and acquainted with infirmity.” 
He had sounded the depths of human suffering and had sancti- 
fied it. Therefore, “whom God foreknew them also He predes- 
tinated to be made conformable to the image of His Son.” The 
Christ is God, and it is only in the possession of God that we can 
fulfill our chiefest purpose in life. We must possess Him if we 
would be truly happy, and suffering gives us the sure means of 
approach to Him, for He has said: “And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all things to myself” (St. John, xii, 
32-33). “Now this He said,” continues St. John, “signifying 
what death He should die.” We know what this death was, the 
tragic culmination of a life of sorrow. And so our Lord has 
put His seal upon sorrow, and has made it the royal road to deep 
knowledge and love of Himself. He draws us to Himself by 
means of suffering; He wins us through sorrow when other 
means have failed. It is the antidote to the forgetfulness, the 
indifference, the sinfulness that is so widespread, for it teaches 
us as nothing else can teach, that this is not the only life, there 
is another life beyond where “God shall wipe away all tears from 
our eyes: and death shall be no more, nor mourning, nor crying, 
nor sorrow shall be any more, for the former things have passed 
away” (Apoc., xxi, 4). 


Let us learn our lesson. Let us rightly understand the mean- 
ing and the value of sorrow and suffering in life. They will 
come. They are as our very shadow, and we cannot rid ourselves 
of them. But if we try to remember that the hand that smites 
is the hand of a Father; if we strive to see this Father’s hand in 
whatever trials we may be called upon to undergo; if we strive 
to say as we feel the weight of the cross pressing upon us— 
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God’s will be done, it will be well with us for time and eternity. 
For as gold is purified by fire, so shall we be purified by suffer- 
ing, gradually but infallibly. Then, when the dross is burned 
away, and we are free from earth-born desires, our soul shall 
take its upward flight to Him who has chastened us and awakened 
us from our sleep of forgetfulness, even as He awakened the 
widow’s son from death. 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE VIRTUE OF HUMILITY 


BY RIGHT REV. MSGR. H. T. HENRY, LITT.D. 


“He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.”—(From the Gospel.) 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The Pharisees appear in a doubly unamiable 
light in this Gospel. First, they proudly assume that their moral views 
are excellent, and narrowly watch Jesus to see if He would conform. 
Next, their self-importance makes them seek the first place at table. 

1. The Sermon on Humility.—Christ sums it up in our text. Even the 
world dislikes an arrogant man. But the text should be applied also in 
its spiritual sense. We dislike the topic of humility, because we are 
heirs of that sin of pride by which Adam fell. Examples of human 
pride of accomplishment. 

2. What is Humility?—It is Truth—and truth makes the humble man 
free. He sees clearly that he owes all his good to God, all his evil to 
himself. He therefore is not self-sufficient, boastful, vain, arrogant, im- 
perious, despotic, but gentle to others, patient and forgiving. 

Conclusion—Lack of humility is lack of gratitude to God. The tale 
of Dara. Coming from the dust of the earth, we owe all good things 
to God, and should give to Him the glory. 


Introduction. The Pharisees are presented to us in a very 
unamiable light in the Gospel-narrative of this Sunday. One of 
the most prominent of them had invited our Lord to dine with 
him. Humanly speaking, this Pharisee was highly honored by 
our Lord’s acceptance, and proceeded to invite many friends of 
his own religious caste and social position to the banquet. It 
was the Sabbath-day, and the Pharisees had made a scrupulous 
observance of their human traditions concerning that day a point 
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of capital importance in their profession of religious superiority 
to the other classes of Jews. They were proud of their rigid 
rules and their punctilious observance of these rules, which for- 
bade even the healing of the sick on the Sabbath. Our Lord had 
clearly shown His wonderful power and therefore His right to 
declare what God’s law really commands. But their pride led 
them to watch, with no friendly interest, with no docile minds, 
whether He would heal the man sick of the dropsy. Their pride 
led them into the unamiable trick of watching the actions of an 
honored guest in order to find fault with him. We naturally 
contrast with this the divine humility of Christ, who foreknew 
their intention, but was willing to endure the insult in order to 
bring home to them some great moral truths. 

We observe another most unamiable feature of the invited 
guests. They hastily crowded one another in their endeavor to 
get the best seats at table. The contest was not one of comfort 
or of gluttonous appetite, but of pride. Each one wished to have 
the most prominent place possible. Each one esteemed him- 
self better than all the rest, and therefore entitled to precedence. 
Whether they did this with open and ostentatious manner, or 
with quiet and sly ingenuity, matters little. The spirit of self- 
importance was the really reprehensible thing. And our Lord, 
who seized every opportunity for the easy and natural inculcation 
of moral duty, found in their proud eagerness for the first places 
an interesting text for a little sermon on humility. 

1. The Sermon on Humility. Our Saviour summed up the 
moral of their eagerness for the first place, by the simple declara- 
tion: “Every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, and he 
that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” Our Saviour was in- 
structing an audience of men who hardly knew the meaning of 
spirituality, whose outlook was confined to human estimates and 
worldly ideals. He had to show to such minds that even the 
world is apt to be offended by an arrogant demeanor, and to 
esteem highly the man who does not overestimate his own im- 
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portance. His lesson was for them their first step towards humil- 
ity. But Our Saviour’s words are also true in every higher sense, 
and should be applied to us in the spiritual sense, that God Him- 
self will exalt the humble upon high thrones in heaven; for, as 
St. James tells us, “God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to 
the humble” (iv, 6). 

- We may hope that the Pharisees and self-important doctors 
of the law to whom Christ was speaking, felt a little abashed 
and began to meditate on the nature of pride and its opposite 
virtue of humility. As for ourselves, brethren, I venture to 
think that no sermon so little interests us, so quickly fatigues 
us, so readily excites our unfavorable comment, as a sermon 
on the virtue of humility. For a wrong-headed satisfaction with 
ourselves, with our gifts and acquirements, seems almost a 
part of our very nature, ever since our first parents committed, 
through pride, their first offence against God: “You shall be 
as gods,” said the serpent, “knowing good and evil.” They 
were made of the slime of the earth, and they aspired to be like 
God. The guile of the serpent caused them to overrate them- 
selves. In punishing them, God reminded them of the simple 
truth, that they were dust, and that part of their punishment 
would be that they must return to the dust from which they 
came. 


We do not like sermons on humility. They are apt to pare our 
self-esteem to the quick, and thus pain us. They remind us, as 
God reminded Adam, what a lowly origin is ours. It is a very 
demonstration of our pride that we dislike all advice to be 
humble of heart. What successful man likes to be told that he 
really owes that success to others? Sometimes he will proudly 
declare that he is a self-made man, that is to say, one who rose 
to power or to wealth by his own unaided endeavors, without 
even a good start of education or of capital. He is proud of the 
fact, and boasts of it. Others will admit, with an appearance 
of gratitude, that they owe to some friendly help the opportunity 
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that was first opened to them, but leave us to understand that 
from that point forward their progress was due wholly to their 
own excellent judgment, shrewd wisdom, well-directed efforts, 
and superior native abilities. Still others may admit that all along 
the pathway of their success they had good friends to help them, 
but meanwhile clearly give us to understand that they knew 
shrewdly just how to pick their friends or that their friends 
displayed rather unusual discernment in discovering merit and 
helping it along. And so, in one way or another, we exalt our- 
selves, our own prowess, our own merits. And we naturally dis- 
like to have reminders that all we have of power to make 
progress in any line we owe to some one else, namely to Almighty 
God. 

2. What is Humility? And so we have arrived at the heart 
of our subject. What indeed is Humility? It is Truth. And 
perhaps we do not like the truth because of the fact that, as the 
Psalmist assures us, all men are liars. We are slaves to our 
own errors and false views. Only the truth can make us free. 
And the truly humble man is the truly free man. He sees things 
clearly, not through the mists of his own passions, but in the 
clear light of heaven. He sees, for instance, the fundamental 
truth that he owes his very existence to God; that every power 
he possesses of mind or of body was given to him by God; that 
all his native abilities came ultimately to him from God, although 
they may have been the result of a law of heredity; that the 
power he has exercised in order to cultivate his faculties of mind 
or body—his intellect, his will, his memory, his muscles, his 
sinews, his strength—has come to him from God; that the years 
of his life during which he has been marching from success to 
success are the free gift of God. In whatever sense, natural or 
supernatural, he reads the words of Christ to His Apostles, those 
words are seen to be simply the truth: “Without me,” said Christ, 
“you can do nothing.” 


And so the “self-made” man does not exist in reality. He 
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who boasts of being such may do so thoughtless of the truth that 
he owes everything to God. Those others who, in various de- 
grees, admit the help of friends, but imply that everything else 
was accomplished solely by their own energy, forget that that 
very energy is what they owe to God. 

Humility is truth. The humble man sees and acknowledges 
that all of good in him, whether in the natural or in the super- 
natural order, he owes to God. But he also sees another portion 
of this great truth concerning himself. He sees that whatever 
of evil or demerit is in him comes from himself, from indulgence 
in his various passions. God has given him innumerable helps 
to conquer these enemies of his own household, but the humble 
heart sees and acknowledges that it has too often neglected to 
use these helps. 

And so it follows that the humble man is not a boaster. He is 
not vain of his mental alertness, his physical beauty or strength, 
his position of power in the world, his social eminence, his good 
qualities of any kind or of any degree. He acts his part like a 
man, makes use of the gifts of God, advances himself, but always 
feels and knows that not unto himself, but unto God, should 
be all the glory. The humble man could not be an arrogant, 
imperious, despotic character. He obeys the laws of God, the 
laws of the Church, the laws of the land, for he recognizes the 
need of subjection to higher powers. He is gentle in his judg- 
ments of others, patient of their weakness and blunders, willing 
to pardon their offences, because he acknowledges that he owes 
it to God if he himself be not equally sinful, and that perchance 
in God’s judgment he is worthier of condemnation. 

Conclusion. Lack of humility is lack of gratitude to God. 
Out of dust, He has fashioned Adam into a most glorious being, 
and Adam sinned by pride. Out of dust are we all made into 
whatever we are, and we sin by pride. But the truly humble man 
is like Dara in the Eastern tale. 

Dara had risen from the lowliest estate to the highest place 
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after. the Sultan. He had performed every duty assigned to him 
so excellently that province after province was given into his 
care. Of course, such a man had envious enemies. Like the 
Pharisees in the Gospel, they watched him with no friendly eyes, 
and noticed that in all his journeyings through the provinces he 
guarded with jealous care a strong box, into which he would 
peer each night before retiring to rest. “Ah!” they said to them- 
selves, “in that box he keeps the gold he steals from the taxes, 
We will show the Sultan what kind of a thief has been promoted 
from the ranks of the peasantry to the highest office in the king- 
dom!” They brought their accusation to the Sultan, and Dara 
was compelled, on his return from one of his long journeys, to 
open the box in the sight of all. Without a murmur he did so, 
and all looked down into the strong box. They saw there, not 
heaps of gold and shining pearls, but only a few poor, ragged 
garments. Turning to the Sultan, Dara said: “These are all the 
possessions I brought with me into your service. Whatever I 
now own besides, I owe to you. Lest I should forget my debt of 
gratitude to you, I remind myself each night of what I really 
am—a peasant made by you into a prince!” 

If each night we were to look into the strong box of truth, we 
should be able to see whence we sprung. The dust of the earth 
—that is whence we came. And if we are aught more than 
this, let us thank God in humbleness of heart. 





SHORT SERMONS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF THE 
YEAR 


BY THE REV. THOMAS P. PHELAN, LL.D. 
THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


INGRATITUDE TO GOD 


“And one of them, when he saw that he was cleansed, went back, with a 
loud voice glorifying God.”—Luke, xvii, 15. 


God is a pure spirit, necessary, self-existing, and infinite, who 
created all things out of nothing. “All things were made by him; 
and without him was made nothing that was made” (John, i, 3). 
He had no beginning, He will have no end. He knows all things, 
He sees all things, He does all things. He is all just, all merci- 
ful, all holy. He is the First Cause of all things, and without 


Him nothing can exist: “Unless the Lord build the house, they 
labor in vain that build it. Unless the Lord keep the city, he 
watcheth in vain that keepeth it” (Ps., cxxvi, 1). He made 
man from the slime of the earth, breathed into him a living soul, 
gave him dominion over all created things, and promised him 
eternal happiness. God is his only hope in time and eternity. 
“I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, saith the 
Lord God, who is, and who was, and who is to come, the Al- 
mighty” (Apoc., i, 8). 

Man is a frail, inconstant, miserable creature called out of 
nothingness by the voice of the loving and merciful Creator. 
God is his Sovereign Lord and Master. He sustains him, up- 
holds him, never abandons him. His being, his existence, his 
life depends on the goodness of the Lord. Elevated above the 
brute creation, endowed with an immortal soul, he is only a little 
lower than the angels. He was chosen to be a citizen of heaven. 
He was redeemed by the Blood of Christ. He was called to be 
a member of the true Church. He was refreshed by the Sacra- 
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ments, flowing from the sacrifice of Calvary. Of himself, man 
could never merit these graces. They are gratuitous gifts of 
God. ‘For God so loved the worid as to give his only begotten 
Son; that whosoever believeth in him, may not perish but may 
have life everlasting” (John, iii, 16). 

The weak, helpless creature showed little gratitude to the all- 
powerful Creator. The first representative of humanity was 
disobedient and sinful and brought untold ills on his posterity, 
His children worshipped false gods and practised abominable 
vices. The chosen race frequently forsook the service of the 
Master to indulge in idolatry and sin. The Son of God came 
down from heaven and assumed human flesh to lead all men to 
eternal life. His own nation scorned His teachings, ridiculed 
His miracles and crucified Him. He founded a Church to save 
His children and sent His Apostles to teach all nations. Like 
the Master, they incurred the hostility and persecution of the 
world. “The servant is not greater than his master. If they 
have persecuted me, they will also persecute you” (John, xv, 20). 
The story of the Apostles is the history of the Church. The 
teachings of God’s messengers have been rejected, their doctrines 
reviled, their blood shed. In every age, the weak and ignorant 
creature has spurned the gifts of the Lord of Hosts and striven 
to amass the treasures of the world. As the Son of God was 
opposed by the kings of earth and the princes of evil, so His 
humble followers must expect the same fate. “The hour cometh 
that whosoever killeth you, will think that he doth a service to 
God” (John, xvi, 2). “And you shall be hated by all men for 
my name’s sake. But he that shall persevere unto the end, he 
shall be saved” (Matt., x, 17). 

The members of Christ’s Chyrch owe infinite gratitude to the 
benign Creator. He has rescued them from original sin, and 
restored them to their ancient heritage through the waters of 
regeneration. He cures them of spiritual leprosy in the tribunal 
of penance, and feeds them with His adorable Body and Blood. 
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He sends the Holy Ghost to strengthen their faith, to increase 
| their courage. He ordains bishops and priests to preach the 
| gospel, to confer the Sacraments. He blesses those entering into 
? holy wedlock, He speeds the departing soul on its heavenly jour- 
ney. He places prayer in his hand as a weapon against tempta- 
tion, He gives him the Holy Sacrifice as the source of every 
blessing. From the cradle to the grave, the loving Master 
watches over the lowly creature and guides him along the way 
to eternity. Nor are his bodily necessities overlooked. As the 








birds of the air, the beasts of the field, and the fishes of the deep 
2 are cared for, so man has all things at his disposal and the 
) heavenly Father feeds and clothes him. Peace or prosperity, 
| sorrow or trial may be his portion. Yet the Lord watches over 
, him lest he be lost. He is a child of God, a brother of Christ, 
, an heir to heaven. “Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 
, And not one of them shall fall on the ground without your father. 
y Fear not therefore; better are you than many sparrows” (Matt., 
: x, 29-31). 
e The careless Christian often forgets the obligations imposed 
S on him by the Lord. To know Him, to love Him, to serve Him 
t in this world is the light yoke imposed, eternal happiness the 
n reward. He neglects the Sacraments, omits prayer, shuns re- 
e ligious works. Like the Pharisees of old, he believes in exterior 
s obsetvance and cares naught for interior piety. His voice is 
h never in praise of God, his actions are indifferent or sinful. The 
work of Creation, the labor of Redemption, the blessing of Jus- 
if tification are unheeded and unrequited. Even when the hand of 
ie Providence rescues him from danger and doubt, his gratitude is 
only temporary, and he speedily returns to his former state. He 
eos barters the eternal glories of eternity for the fleeting pleasures 
d of time. When the Master comes to the banquet hall and finds 
of him without the wedding garment, he will be cast into exterior 
al darkness. He has not served the Master in this life, he cannot 


hope for eternal bliss. “Labor not for the meat which perisheth, - 
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but for that which endureth unto life everlasting which the Son 
of Man will give you” (John, vi, 27). 

The man delivered from the unclean spirit “went his way and 
began to publish in Decapolis how great things Jesus had done 
for him: and all men wondered” (Matt., v, 1-20). The debtor 
freed from his obligations loved his generous Master with a full 
heart (Luke, vi, 40-43). The sinful woman, forgiven and re- 
stored to grace, anointed the Saviour with costly perfume: 
“Amen I say to you, wherever this gospel shall be preached in 
the whole world, that also which she hath done shall be told for 
a memorial of her” (Mark, xvi, 9). The Christian who realizes 
his own unworthiness and comprehends the bounty and love of 
God must display the same gratitude if he hope for eternal bliss. 
On the day of reckoning the Master will comfort him with the 
loving salutation with which He greeted the grateful leper: 
“Arise, go thy way, for thy faith hath made thee whole” (Luke, 
xvii, 19). 





FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
TWO MASTERS 


“You cannot serve God and mammon.”—Matt., vi, 24 

Original sin brought many miseries and infirmities in its wake. 
Blindness of the understanding, perversity of the will, a strong 
inclination to evil, have afflicted the children of Adam. From 
the cradle to the tomb, temptation lurks in man’s pathway and 
strives to lure him from the service of his Creator. “The life 
of man upon earth is a warfare and his days are like the days 
of a hireling”’ (Job, vii, 1). St. Paul warns his Roman converts 
against the evils of concupiscence which he feels in his own flesh, 
although his mind, his intellect, and his will are loyal to the 
spirit. “But I see another law in my members fighting against 
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the law of my mind and captivating me in the law of sin that is 
in my members” (Rom., vii, 2-3). In his sorrow he cries out: 
“Unhappy man that I am who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” (Rom., vii, 24). God alone can free him from 
the allurements of the enemy: “The grace of God by Christ Jesus 
Our Lord” (Rom., vii, 25). When the soul is freed from the 
thraldom of the flesh, when mortal man puts on immortality, 
when the corruptible is endowed with incorruptibility, the spiritual 
warfare will cease, and man will enjoy peace and contentment 
in heaven. 


God has an absolute right to man’s undivided love and friend- 
ship. He is the sole Master of all things. He created man for 
His own honor and glory, for Himself alone. “I am the Lord, 
thy God—Thou shalt not have strange gods before me” (Exod., 
xx, 1-3), was the first commandment given to His people. To 
adore other gods, to worship graven images, is sinful, for divine 
homage and adoration belong solely to Him of whom the Psalm- 
ist sings: “Thine are the heavens and thine the earth: the world 
and the fulness thereof thou hast founded” (Ps., cxxxviii, 
12-13). To share allegiance with worldly creatures and earthly 
pleasures is dishonor and treason to God and brings down His 
wrath on the offender. “I am the Lord, thy God, mighty, jeal- 
ous, visiting the iniquities of the fathers on the children unto 
the third and fourth generation of them that hate me; and show- 
ing mercy unto thousands to them that love me and keep my 
commandments” (Exod., xx, 5-6). In time of war every citi- 
zen must be loyal to his country and-her aims. He cannot re- 
main neutral when the honor of the flag is at stake. He who 
wavers in his allegiance is a traitor and an outcast. God de- 
mands man’s whole heart, his whole soul, his whole strength. 
To divide his love with earthly possessions is treason. To serve 
God and man equally is impossible and sinful. “He that is not 
with me, is against me, and he that gathereth not with me, scat- 
tereth” (Luke, xi, 23). 
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The siren song of the world often weans man from the service 
of the Lord. Religion is gloomy and wearisome, a relic of 
ignorance and superstition. Belief in a God has been superseded 
by more modern and humanitarian cults, and the upbuilding and 
uplifting of the brethren is the only sane and scientific doctrine 
for the educated. “The proper study of mankind is man.” 
Bishops, priests, popes are delusions of the depraved ages, ere 
man emerged from darkness into light. Heaven is only a poetic 
fancy, hell an idle dream. Man is a social being with life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness as his only goal. Wealth is a 
blessing, indigence = curse. Education, honor, riches are the 
symbols of success; ignorance, obscurity, poverty, the wages of 
failure and incapacity. All man’s energies and talents must be 
used in obtaining and conserving the pleasures and rewards of 
life. He listens to the voice of the tempter and wavers in his 
allegiance to the King of Kings. His years are barren, he brings 
forth no fruit, and when his earthly course is run the Master 
shall say to the angels: “Cut it down therefore: why cumbereth 
it the ground” (Luke, xiii, 7). His wealth is worthless, his 
honors barren, his pleasures bitter. He has produced no fruits 
of virtue, his life has been a failure. Too late he recognizes the 
error. The book of deeds is closed, his fate is sealed. “Friend 
how camest thou in hither not having on a wedding garment? 
Then the king said to the waiters: Bind his hands and feet and 
cast him into the exterior darkness: For many are called but few 
are chosen” (Matt., xxii, 12-14). 

God bestowed His bounty on all His creatures, rational and 
irrational, animate and inanimate. To man He gave dominion 
over all, to be used for his delight and utility during the days of 
his exile on earth. Yet these possessions and pleasures were not 
to be obstacles in his path, but stepping-stones on his journey to 
eternity. “Be not solicitous therefore, saying: what shall we eat, 
or what shall we drink, or wherewith shall we be clothed? For 
your Father knoweth that you have need of all those things” 
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(Matt., vi, 31-32). Man’s life is only a pilgrimage, his true 
home is heaven. The treasures of life are false and fleeting, the 
rewards of eternity, true and everlasting. Satan promises his 
victims honor, pleasure, profit, life; disgrace, sorrow, privation, 
death are their real portion. God asks faithful service and guar- 
antees unending reward. Heaven is the wage he pays his faith- 
ful toilers. “Seek ye therefore, first the kingdom of God, and 
all these things shall be added unto you” (Matt., vi, 33). 

«When Jesus was led by the spirit into the desert, three temp- 
tations were proposed to Him: Sensuality, presumption, pride. 
In the final attack, the evil one showed Him the kingdoms of the 
world and their glory, and promised Him all these if falling 
down He would adore him. “Be gone Satan; for it is written: 
The Lord thy God shalt thou adore, and him only shalt thou 
serve. Then the devil left Him and angels came and ministered 
to Him” (Matt., iv, 10-11). The same artful tempter assures 
weak man that he is the prince of this world, with authority to 
confer every happiness on his subjects. He is master only 
through usurption, for Christ has broken his power by the martyr- 
dom of the cross and His triumphant resurrection. Man is no 
longer Satan’s slave, but a free citizen of God’s visible kingdom. 
The Christian who is loyal to his Master will be careful, ener- 
getic, and industrious in using the things of life and employing 
the talents conferred on him by the Creator. He will employ 
all earthly utilities not for sinful purposes, but for the honor and 
glory of the Lord. ‘Whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever 
else you do, do all to the glory of God” (1 Cor., x, 31). He 
will be loyal to the state, rendering “to Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s.” Yet all these natural virtues will be subservient 
to the supernatural obligation of knowing, loving and serving 
the Creator in this life, and enjoying eternal happiness with Him 
for eternity. “But let us who are of the day, be sober, having 
on the breastplate of faith and charity, and for a helmet, the hope 
of salvation” (1 Thess., v, 8). 
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FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY 


“And he said: Young man, I say to thee, arise.”—Luke, vii, 14. 

The resurrection of Christ from the dead is the cornerstone 
of Christian belief and the hope and solace of the human race. 
The redemption of humanity was accomplished, the ransom paid, 
heaven opened, and man assured that his body would rise glori- 
ous and immortal at the end of time. “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and in the last day I shall rise out of the earth. And 
in my flesh I shall see my God” (Job, xix, 25-26). The holy 
patriarch endured calumny, poverty, sickness, with patience and 
resignation, esteeming the trials of life as trivial compared to 
the happiness of eternity. “This my hope is laid up in my 
bosom” (Job, xix, 27). “I know that he shall rise again in the 
resurrection at the last day” (John, xi, 24), said the sorrowing 
Martha as the Master approached the tomb of Lazarus. “I am 
the resurrection and the life: He that believeth in me, although 
he be dead, shall live: and everyone that liveth and believeth in 
me shall not die forever” (John xi, 25-26). Christ is the author 
and cause of the resurrection of the dead, and for those who 
labor in His service death is but the prelude to the resurrection 
and to eternal life. ‘For this corruptible must put on incorrup- 
tion; and this mortal must put on immortality” (1 Cor., xv, 53). 
When the trials of earth are passed, and the spirit is released 
from its fleshly prison, man’s true life begins. Death is the 
entrance to eternity, the resurrection of the body, the fulness 
of everlasting joy. “For if the dead rise not again, neither is 
Christ risen again. But Christ is risen from the dead, the first 
fruits of them that sleep” (1 Cor., xv, 12-22). 

On the last great day God shall summon all nations. “And 
he shall send his angels with a trumpet and a great voice; and 
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they shall gather together his elect from the four winds, from 
the fartherest parts of the heavens to the utmost bounds of them” 
(Mtt., xxiv, 31). From the depths of the sea, from unknown 
graves, from mighty sepulchres shall come forth the mortals, 
whose names have honored or disgraced the annals of centuries, 
whose virtues or vices are sung and celebrated or loathed and 
detested, whose sins cry to heaven for vengeance. The mighty 
conqueror, the humble saint, the despised slave will appear there 
clothed in earthly flesh. Freed from all defects and deformities, 
the weakness of childhood and the decrepitude of age, they shall 
arise in all the integrity and perfection of human nature. The 
martyrs will have their scars and wounds, the confessors their 
bruises and stripes as trophies of victory achieved under the 
banner of Christ. The benign Saviour in His glorified Body will 
show the marks of the nails and the spear, radiant with splendor, 
proofs of His triumph over sin and death and hell. Clothed with 
the glorious properties of agility, brightness, impassibility and 
subtility, the just shall realize the prophecy of St. Paul: “But we 
are beholding the glory of the Lord with open face, are trans- 
formed into the same image from glory to glory, as by the spirit 
of God” (2 Cor., iii, 18). 

To the elect it will be a day of triumph. The Son of God, 
preceded by the Cross, the symbol of man’s redemption, will 
separate the sheep from the goats. “Come ye blessed of my 
father, possess the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world” (Matt., xxv, 34). Earthly pain, worldly 
shame, scorn and hatred, persecution and death were their portion 
in exile. They heeded not the perishable and palling allurements 
of society, they despised the riches and honors and glories of 
earth, they prized the great and eternal truths of religion. In 
the eyes of the children of men, they were fools and weaklings. 
They had heard the voice of the Beloved, calling them to eternal 
bliss and hearkened not to the reproach or the ridicule of the 
haughty and proud. They lived lives of poverty and sorrow and 
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were interred in nameless and obscure graves. Yet when the trum- 
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pet sounds, calling all flesh from the dust, their souls will shine 
with a brilliancy compared to which the glowing sun, the glim- 
mering moon, the glistening stars will be dark and opaque. The 
sorrows of life, the privations of time will be forgotten in the 
glories of the resurrection of the body and the happiness of 
heaven. “But as it is written: That eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what things 
God hath prepared for them that love him” (1 Cor., iii, 9.) 

To the sinner it will be a day of despair and remorse. Foolish, 
unreflecting, unreasonable, he spent the years of life seeking 
perishable goods, fleeting pleasures, transitory fame. His body 
is seamed and scarred with marks of carnal vices, the temple of 
the Holy Ghost has been profaned and dishonored. Heavenly 
treasures, virtuous fruits were despised and neglected, the mo- 
mentous questions of a future life, the solemn facts concerning 
the eternal and invisible world were uninteresting and stupid. 
The glories of the Saints are not for him. His body and soul 
will live for all eternity in torment and despair. “They shall 
seek death and shall not find it: and they shall desire to die, and 
death shall fly from them” (Apoc., ix,6). With the awful words 
of divine condemnation ringing in his ears, before all the citizens 
of heaven, he shall pass to everlasting misery. “And the smoke 
of their torments shall ascend up for ever and ever: neither have 
they rest day nor night” (Apoc., xiv, 2). 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the body was a potent 
weapon in the hands of the Apostles. The old pagan horror of 
the tomb was replaced by the teachings of the crucified Lord who 
had risen from the dead. From every rank came proselytes to 
the new religion. They sold their possessions and shared their 
riches with the brethren. They refused honors and dignities and 
welcomed death and imprisonment. They fled to the deserts and 
mountain fastnesses to plant and fructify the seed of the gospel. 
Earthly treasurers were false and fleeting, heavenly delights 
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real and lasting. Death was a blessing, the cessation of worldly 
troubles, the beginning of true happiness. They longed for the 
day of dissolution, cheerfully shed their blood, and fell asleep 
in the Lord, confident that they would awaken in the sunlight 
of heaven. “For the Lamb which is in the midst of them, shall 
rule them, and shall lead them to the fountains of the waters of 
life, and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes” (Apoc., 
vii, 17). 

Faith in the resurrection of the body robs death of its kneen- 
est anguish. Parting from loved ones brings tears to the eye 
and sorrow to the soul. Were the separation perpetual, the grief 
would be augmented. Yet in a few short years the survivors 
will cross the river of death to join the absent in the mansions of 
God. By piety and zeal, by prayer and good works, they pre- 
pare themselves for the great day when they shall pass through 
the narrow portals of the tomb to meet their brethren. “O death 
where is thy victory? O death where is thy sting?” (1 Cor., 
xv, 55). 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE 


“Ts tt lawful to heal on the Sabbath day?”—Luke, xiv, 3. 

In the third commandment of the Decalogue, God admonishes 
His chosen people: “Remember thou keep holy the sabbath day, 
Six days shalt thou labor and shalt do all thy works. But on 
the seventh day is the sabbath of the Lord thy God: thou shalt 
do no work on it. For in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth . . . and rested on the seventh day; therefore the Lord 
blessed the seventh day and sanctified it” (Exod., xx, 8-11). 
The Church of Christ, in the name and by the authority of her 
divine Founder, teaches her children in the first precept their 
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duties on the Lord’s day: “To keep Sundays and holy days of 
obligation holy by hearing Mass and resting from servile works,” 
In the heart of man, engraved by the finger of God, is the divine, 
natural law binding and leading him to worship constantly, regu- 
larly and religiously the God who made him, who preserves him, 
who will reward him. 

The Jews observed the sabbath day strictly and solemnly. 
“Observe the day of the sabbath, to sanctify it, as the Lord thy 
God hath commanded thee” (Deut., v, 12). All labor was sus- 
pended, all business discontinued. The heavenly manna was not 
sent on the Lord’s day. “Gather it six days; but on the seventh 
day is the sabbath of the Lord, therefore, it shall not be found” 
(Exod., xvi, 26). Desecration of the feast was an offense, pun- 
ishable by death. The man who gathered sticks in the wilder- 
ness was imprisoned by Moses and Aaron and condemned by 
God: “Let that man die, let all the multitude stone him without 
the camp” (Num., xv, 32-36). The sacrilegious Nicanor mocked 
and despised the holocausts of the Lord and swore to burn His 
house. The arms of Judas avenged the insult and the tyrant 
and his army perished (1 Mach., vi, 26-43). The arrogant and 
barbarous Antiochus defiled the temple, profaned its altars, “and 
neither were the sabbaths kept nor the solemn days of the fathers 
observed” (Mach., vi, 6). The haughty monarch was afflicted 
with a loathsome malady and died in agony and despair. 


The Pharisees corrupted the divine commands by introducing 
tyrannous and puerile observances. Christ healed an infirm man 
at the pool of Bethsaida. “Arise, take up thy bed and walk” 
(John, v, 8). The Jews murmured, saying: “It is the sabbath; 
it is not lawful for thee to take up thy bed.” But Jesus rebuked 
them: “My Father worketh until now: and I work” (John, v, 
1-17). The Apostles plucked and ate the corn as they walked 
through the fields. Immediately the Pharisees protested “Behold 
thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do on the sabbath 
day.” The Saviour reminded them that David had eaten of the 
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loaves of proposition and that the priests break the law and 
are without blame. “For the Son of Man is Lord even of the 
sabbath” (Matt., xii, 1-8). “The sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath” (Mark, ii, 27). The cripple with 
the withered hand was cured in the synagogue. Jesus knew the 
evil thoughts of His audience: “I ask you if it be lawful on the 
sabbath day to do good or to do evil; to save life or to destroy” 
(Luke, vi, 6-9). This unwarranted interpretation was the work 
of corrupt and sinful men and not the command of God. The 
Giver of the law was all charity, all justice, all mercy. “Which 
of you shall have an ass or an ox fall into a pit and will not 
immediately draw him out on the sabbath day?” (Luke, xiv, 5). 
“What man shall there be among you, that hath a sheep: and 
if the same fall into a pit on the sabbath day, will he not take 
hold on it and lift it up? How much better is a man than a 
sheep? Therefore it is lawful to do a good deed on the sabbath 
day” (Matt., xii, 11-12). 

Under the Jewish dispensation the seventh day was conse- 
crated to God. With the establishment of the Church of Christ 
the first day of the week was substituted as the Lord’s day. The 
Saviour rose from the dead on Easter Sunday, and the grace 
and truth of the new law are the fruits of His triumphal resur- 
rection. The Holy Spirit descended on the Apostles on Pente- 
cost Sunday and sent them forth to establish the religion of 
God. Paul, coming to Philipi, gathered his converts together on 
Sunday. “And on the first day of the week, when we were as- 
sembled to break bread, Paul discoursed with them, being to 
depart on the morrow” (Acts, xx, 7). Under the direction of 
the same Apostle, collections for the brethren at Jerusalem were 
taken up in the church of Galatia. “On the first day of the 
week let every one of you put apart with himself, laying up what 
it shall well please him: that when I come the collections be 
not then to be made” (1 Cor., xvi, 2). The Apostles, armed with 
the authority of Christ, inspired by the Holy Spirit, designated 
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Sunday as the Lord’s day, and their successors throughout the 
century have loyally observed and obeyed their infallible 
teachings. 


God commanded His chosen people to keep holy the sabbath 
day. His Church frames laws and regulations for the proper 
observance of the Sunday. Every Christian must attend Mass 
under pain of mortal sin, unless lawfully excused by some grave 
and legitimate cause. Fathers and mothers must send their chil- 
dren, masters and mistresses must give their servants. every op- 
portunity of fulfilling this obligation. The Mass is the august 
sacrifice of the New Law, the clean oblation of the Body and 
Blood of the Lamb, applying the merits of the Passion and 
Death to the souls of men. In obedience to the Third Command- 
ment and under the guidance of her Divine Founder, the Church 
proclaims that attendance at Mass is obligatory and essential 
for the proper observance of the Sunday. In addition, the Chris- 
tian is urged to attend Vespers and Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, to read pious and inspiring books, and to instruct the 
ignorant and the young in the truths of religion. : 


“Thou shalt do no work on it” (Exod., xx, 10). All labor 
of a servile nature, whether for personal profit or friendly aid, 
is forbidden. Only in case of serious need may a man toil on 
forbidden days. However, when necessity or custom, charity or 
mercy, require his help, he may freely and safely perform the 
allotted tasks. Especially when so many utilities are in daily 
operation, the Christian is obliged to make many sacrifices for 
the public welfare. 


For the toiler, Sunday is a day of rest and recreation. In 
these feverish times there is a tendency to make it a day of riot 
and sin. Such scandalous relaxation is a profanation of the 
Lord’s day. Innocent amusement and legitimate pleasure are 
allowed, when his duty to God is performed. Yet he must not 
scandalize his neighbor nor bring odium on the Church. Phara- 
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saical objections may be dismissed without consideration. He 
must remember at all times that the commandment of God was 
perpetual and obligatory, and that the blessings promised the 
chosen people will be conferred on every Christian who obeys 
His word and keeps His day hoiy. 





SERMONS FOR THE CHILDREN’S MASS 


A COURSE OF INSTRUCTIONS IN CHRISTIAN 
DOCTRINE 


THE MEANS OF GRACE 


44. Tue Hair Mary 


Catholics are in the habit of adding to the Lord’s Prayer one ad- 
dressed to our Lady, called the Ave Maria or Hail Mary. In it we 
ask the blessed Mother of God to support our feeble prayers with 
her powerful intercession. The opening words of this prayer are 
those with which the archangel Gabriel greeted Mary when he came 
to announce that she was to be the mother of the ardently desired 
Messiah. The angel said: Hail Mary, full of grace, thus indicat- 
ing that our Lady was full of grace even before her birth, had 
always grown in grace, and would give birth to the Source of all 
grace. None but virtuous people are honored and favored by God, 
and if we are to hope for grace, we too must lead a virtuous life. 

The Lord is with thee, God is with our Lady in a very special 
way; hence she is rightly called the chosen daughter of our Father 
in Heaven, the mother of the Divine Son, and the spouse of the 
Holy Ghost. But will not the Lord be with us also? Certainly, if 
like Mary we do our best to be united with Him. We can accom- 
plish this: (1) by praying earnestly for grace and cooperating faith- 
fully with it; (2) by going to Holy Communion, in which we receive 
our Lord’s most sacred Body and Blood, so that He dwells in us and 
we in Him; (3) by continually remembering Him, and (4) by at- 
taining to everlasting happiness in Heaven, where with Mary and 
all the saints we shall behold God face to face and delight in Him 
forever. 

Blessed art thou among women. These words were addressed 
by St. Elizabeth to our Lady, because she was chosen before all 
others to be mother of God, at once Virgin and Mother, and also 
because she removed the curse that Eve, the first woman, brought 
upon the world. 

May our Christian women also find grace and favor with God! 
They will do so, if the maidens are as innocent, humble and sub- 
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missive as Mary, and if the married women fulfil their duties with 
loyalty such as she displayed. 

Elizabeth added: And blessed is the fruit of thy womb. This 
fruit was Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who took flesh and blood 
from Mary’s virginal body and was born of her. He is the blessed 
fruit. If we call our Lady blessed, we must with still greater right 
give the title to her Divine Son and praise Him for having, out of 
love for us, taken upon Himself our human nature and become our 
Teacher, Redeemer and Saviour. 

To this, the original form of the Hail Mary, the Church has 
added: Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners now and in 
the hour of our death. Amen. The Church addresses our Lady as 
holy, because Catholics have always believed that she never com- 
mitted even a venial sin. She is the Mother of God, because her 
Divine Son, Jesus Christ, is at once God and Man. 

We honor Mary as our mother also, and do well frequently to beg 
for her intercession, since no one can be a more powerful advocate. 
We are all sinners, all poor in grace, and therefore we need sup- 
port if our prayers are to be granted, but more than at any other 
time do we need her intercession at the hour of our death, when we 
are too weak to pray ourselves. 

It-is most advisable to pray often for a happy death, since our 
eternal salvation depends upon our dispositions when we die, our 
temptations generally increase in severity, and final perseverance 
is a grace for which we should pray continually. 

You see, my brethren, that the Hail Mary contains an offering 
of praise to Mary, a commemoration of the Incarnation, and a 
request for intercession during life and at death. As you know 
this prayer forms the chief part of the Angelus, that many pious 
people say in the morning, at noon and at night. Let us be faithful 
to this pious practice, which gives honor both to our Lord and to 
His mother. 

45. THE Rosary 


St. Dominic had toiled indefatigably for a long time trying to 
convert the Albigenses, who denied the doctrines of the Church re- 
garding the Blessed Trinity, the Incarnation, Redemption and Resur- 
rection of our Lord, but very few of the heretics returned to the 
true faith. Accordingly, in the year 1208 he redoubled his prayers 
and works of penance, and had recourse to our Lady, imploring 
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her to help him by her powerful intercession in his labors for the 
salvation of souls. It is a tradition that thereupon the holy Mother 
of God appeared to the saint and taught him how to say the rosary, 
by means of which he succeeded in converting thousands of heretics. 
Afterwards he zealously spread this devotion, which was subse- 
quently approved by the Church. 

The chaplet consists of the Apostles’ Creed and fifty Hail Mary’s 
divided into groups of ten; the Our Father is said before, and the 
Sign of the Cross is made after each decade. Whilst saying the 
Hail Mary’s we meditate upon the mystery of our redemption. The 
complete Rosary consists of fifteen decades, divided into the five 
joyful, the five sorrowful and the five glorious mysteries. Those 
who despise the Rosary, despise something they do not understand, 
for it is impossible to contemplate the arrangement and signification 
of this venerable devotion without learning to appreciate it. It is 
a public profession of faith and a means of offering worship to the 
Blessed Trinity and honor to our Lady. In it we call to mind and 
meditate upon the holiest and greatest mysteries of our religion. 
Some people say that the frequent repetition of the same words 
becomes wearisome and distasteful, but this is possible only on part 
of those who either take no delight in prayer or despise our religion. 
The fact that the prayers are counted on a chain of beads does not 
detract from the value of the devotion; the beads only serve the 
purpose of making it easier to count the Hail Mary’s. 

The name Rosary has been given to this form of prayer, because 
each Hail Mary resembles a flower in the garland offered to the 
Queen of Heaven, whom the Church addresses as Rosa Mystica, the 
mystical Rose. A rose has green leaves, sharp thorns and _ blos- 
soms; the green leaves typify the joyful, the thorns the sorrowful, 
and the blossoms the glorious mysteries. 

That the Rosary is a devotion pleasing and acceptable to God, 
and of great efficacy, was shown plainly on the occasion of its in- 
troduction by St. Dominic, and, since then, in many times of danger 
and distress. The Church encourages its use and has encircled it 
with many indulgences that can be gained by all who say the Rosary 
in a spirit of penance, being at the time in the state of grace. 

Let us not listen to those who ridicule our religion and its beau- 
tiful practices, but say the Rosary often and with devout attention, 
‘meditating on each mystery and offering the whole prayer to God 
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according to the spirit and intention of Holy Church. In this way ; 
we shall certainly experience the benefits to be derived from it. 


46. Pusiic PRAYER 


By His use of the plural rather than the singular in urging the 
necessity of prayer, our Lord seems to insist upon the advantages 
of prayer offered in common. It has indeed far greater efficacy than 
private prayer. It is not the utterance of a single voice, but the 
appeal of many voices in unison. The sight of the devotion of others 
kindles the fervor of the individual, and through the union of many 
hearts and wills the expression and force of prayer gains strength. 
Moreover, in virtue of the Communion of Saints, public prayer does 
more good and is more meritorious than private prayer, and a more 
abundant blessing rests upon it. Why is public prayer better? Be- 
cause it rises above personalities and the restricted needs and 
wishes of individuals; and our hearts expand as we pray for and 
strive to help one another. 

Consequently public prayer runs less risk of being selfish and self- 
centered, for it is directed towards the welfare of all men and God’s 
glory. It promotes the spirit of charity, for in it self-love gives 
way to love of our neighbor, whose interests we make our own. 
We do not pray, “Hear me,” “Spare me,” but, “Hear us,” “Spare 
us,” showing that we desire all the faithful to be heard, spared and 
saved. 

Moreover public prayer is peculiarly pleasing to God, as in it we 
all collectively worship and honor Him. The Our Father from 
beginning to end breathes the spirit of united prayer. 

A special blessing is promised to public prayer, and in Holy 
Scripture and Church History we find many instances of such 
prayer being heard. At times of pestilence or calamity the Israelites 
all united in prayer to God, and often were miraculously delivered 
from the dangers threatening them. Similar events are recorded 
in the History of the Church, and we know by our own experience 
what can be effected by public prayer in seasons of distress. Our 
Lord Himself assures us that such prayer never remains unanswered, . 
for He says: “If two of you shall consent upon earth concerning 
anything whatsoever they shall ask, it shall be done to them by 
my Father who is in Heaven. For where there are two or three 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
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I am far from wishing to deter you from private prayer, in fact 
I want to urge you never to omit it . But, because you pray alone, 
you should not hold aloof from public prayer, for I have shown you 
how good and efficacious it is, besides being most pleasing to God. 
Make it your delight therefore to join with others in prayer, partly 
for God’s glory, and partly for your own and their welfare. 


47. Rewticious CustomMS AND CEREMONIES 


Every religious person feels impelled to express his religious 
sentiments by words and outward signs, and our divine Saviour 
Himself was no exception to this rule. He taught His disciples 
the Our Father, a vocal prayer; He prayed kneeling, with uplifted 
hands, and He instituted the Sacraments, each of which is admin- 
istered under an outward sign. For this reason the Catholic Church 
has laid down certain rules for the fit expression of our religious 
feelings, and these ceremonies or customs have a two-fold advan- 
tage. They quicken and strengthen our religious sentiments, for 
our love for God gains additional force, when the tongue gives 
utterance to the feelings of the heart. Moreover outward mani- 
festations of religion arouse pious feelings in those around us. 
Whoever has taken part in a fervent act of worship in the house of 
God, will know how much his own devotion has been stimulated 
by that of others. 

In the Old Testament we read of many ceremonies connected 
with the worship of God, and in the New Testament there is men- 
tion of special observances at prayer, at the administration of the 
Sacraments, etc. 

Prayer is itself a ceremony, and our Lord taught His followers 
to pray. The apostles did the same, and soon prayers of various 
kinds were composed and used in the Church. Before and after 
praying a Catholic makes the Sign of the Cross, in memory of our 
divine Lord, who in His love for us endured death on the cross, 
to redeem us from sin and everlasting death. We assume also 
particular attitudes at prayer; we stand, kneel, bow down, fold our 
hands, strike our breast, stretch out or hold up our arms, etc. No 
good Catholic neglects these customs, and we must be careful not 
to imitate those who display such indifference that one would hardly 
think them aware that they are in church. 

In itself one day resembles another, and every place, time and 
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action serves for the worship of God. The life of one who loves 
God is a perpetual festival, as all his actions are done in God’s 
sight and for His glory. Yet the Church has set aside certain 
days, places and things and consecrated them to the service of God, 
so that we regard them as holy. 

On Sundays and holy days every Catholic has to cheerve the 
custom of the Church and hear holy Mass. 

In Advent and Lent, at Christmas, New Year, Epiphany, Easter 
and Pentecost, as well as on festivals of our Lord and our Lady, 
some of the saints and All Souls’ day, there are various ceremonies 
or customs ordered by the Church with a view to giving honor to 
God, and benefiting the souls of men. 

We Catholics have two places devoted exclusively to religious 
observances, viz., our churches and our cemeteries. Both are holy; 
in the churches God dwells hidden, and we pray and offer sacrifice 
to Him, and in our cemeteries rest the bodies of our departed breth- 
ren. Certain ceremonies are performed in both from time to time, 
and as Christians we ought to reverence these places. 

Among holy things that we treat with respect are relics, pictures 
of saints and crucifixes. A certain ceremonial use is made of all 
these things, and it serves to remind us of the saints and encourage 
us to follow their examples. This use is neither so superfluous 
nor so injurious as non-Catholics are apt to suppose, and the venera- 
tion of relics, etc. tends to our edification and sanctification. There 
are ceremonies connected with processions, pilgrimages and con- 
fraternities, of which I shall speak another day, and I have already 
alluded to the ritual accompanying the administration of the various 
Sacraments. All the actions and the customs prescribed by the 
Church are full of significance, and we should never neglect these 
means of grace, but practice them in loyal obedience to her. Thus 
they will have a beneficial effect upon us, and the end for which 
they were instituted will be attained. 
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CONFERENCES FOR YOUNG MEN 
THE SOLDIER OF JESUS CHRIST 


BY THE REV. H. C. HENGELL 


XXIII. Trrats AND TROUBLES 


The soldier of Jesus Christ will not escape the trials and 
troubles which are the lot of man on earth, but he will bear them 
more cheerfully and bravely than men of the world. In fact, he 
will welcome them as affording him the opportunity to do penance 
for his sins. 

Sin is the cause of all the trials and troubles of man. Con- 
demning Adam, God said, “Cursed be the earth in thy works.” 
But let no one place all the blame for his own particular troubles 
upon Adam unless he himself has never sinned. 

Recognizing sin as the greatest evil in the world, the true 
Christian will not only do his best to avoid it and its occasions, 
but, if unfortunately he has yielded to temptation, he will repent 
the same day. He will cast himself in spirit at the feet of Christ. 
He will humbly beg His pardon by a sincere act of contrition. 

If a person becomes feverish or sick, he wisely seeks a cure 
without delay. If an accident happens to him, he summons help 
at once. How much more necessary is it to repair at once any 
evil which befalls the soul. Acknowledging before God the evil 
he has done, and resolving to avoid that evil for the future, the 
wise Christian will at once have recourse to Jesus. He may not 
show it outwardly, but in spirit at least; that is, in thought and 
affection, he will turn to Jesus crucified and humbly beg His 
pardon. He will do this with confidence in God’s mercy, know- 
ing that God will never despise a contrite and humble heart, and, 
in case of mortal sin, he will follow up his contrition by a good 
confession as soon as possible. If this repentance proceeds pri- 
marily from the love, and only secondarily from the fear of 
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God, his sin is forgiven at once, even before he receives absolu- 
tion from the priest; but, of course, that very love of God will 
evidence itself as soon as possible by his humble confession to 
God’s priest. 

God does not always prevent the fall of His favorites, but He 
alone is able to draw good out of evil in spite of the malice of 
men. Falling into sin makes them more humble and watchful, 
and it affords them a motive for bearing patiently the trials and 
troubles mentioned before. No matter how great and how pro- 
longed are the trials and troubles, the true Christian says, “Lord, 
Thy will be done. I take this for my sins.” 

All suffering, any trial or sickness or pain, has a threefold end 
in the design of God as regards men: 

1. All our suffering is vindictive in that it is a punishment 
for sin and aids us to atone for sin when properly borne. 

2. Suffering is remedial in that it tends to remedy the wounds 
of sin in intellect and will. Reason thus clearly sees the evil of 
sin and revolts against its repetition. 

3. Suffering is unitive in that it unites us in suffering with 
Christ. It detaches us from worldly things, and makes us long 
for our true eternal home. 

Hence Our Lord says, “Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted” ; and St. Paul writes, ““To them that love God 
all things work together unto good” (Rom., viii, 28). 

Man suffers in his feelings or emotions when he is vexed or 
disappointed through the loss of fame, money, and so forth. He 
suffers in his body through sickness or accidents, and in his soul 
through real or imagined responsibilities, anxieties and humilia- 
tions. All these sources of physical and psychological suffering 
should only prompt him to say with Job, “The Lord hath given, 
the Lord hath taken. Blessed be the name of the Lord.” Suffer- 
ing gives a real meaning to the petition in the Our Father “Thy 
will be done.” Thus Our Lord Himself prayed in the Garden 
of Olives, “Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from 
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me. Nevertheless not my will but thine be done.” True sub- 
mission to God in all trials and troubles gives value and merit 
to our sufferings, gives relief and consolation, and is, of course, 
always the best for us in the end. Above all, submissive suffering 
is a practical act of reparation to God’s majesty offended by sin. 
We must remember that we may have many sins forgiven and 
forgotten, but not yet atoned for, as far as the temporal punish- 
ment is concerned. God is especially merciful to us when He 
permits us to atone for sin rather here than hereafter. It is done 
so much more easily and efficaciously while we are still on pro- 
bation here on earth. 

The temporal punishment due to sin otherwise forgiven can be 
satisfied under favorable conditions by the gaining of indulgences, 
It is to be feared that many Catholics are indifferent and neglect- 
ful in this matter. They will bitterly regret this neglect in the 
end. They will find that indulgences are far more valuable than 
a large estate. 

The granting of indulgences by the Church is analagous to the. 
granting of pardon or commutations of penal sentence by the 
state or nation. No crime is undone when the President or the 
Governor grants a pardon or reduces (commutes) a penal sen- 
tence. No sin is being forgiven when the Pope, under certain 
conditions, decrees an indulgence. It is only the temporal punish- 
ment, not the crime or guilt of sin, that is shortened or removed. 

Centuries ago, in the good old days of strong Catholic faith, 
sinners were wont to satisfy the temporal punishment due to their 
sins by long penances of fast and abstinence according to the 
penitential schedule sanctioned by the Church. The gaining of 
an indulgence means nothing more nor less than the mitigation 
or waiving of such penances. By granting a plenary indulgence, 
the Church waives all the penances which she might impose upon 
the penitent according to her old strict penitential discipline. By 
a partial indulgence she waives these penances only in part. Just 
how great a reduction of temporal punishment, as decreed by God 
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Himself in a given case, is achieved by either a partial or a plenary 
indulgence, the Church does not presume to say, but she does 
insist that she has the power to grant them, and that they are 5 
very useful to us. " 

We may be sure that God relieves us of the temporal punish- 
ment due to our sins in proportion as we are imbued with the 
spirit of penance in gaining either partial or plenary indulgences. 
The spirit of penance requires us to accept trials and troubles as 
a merciful visitation from God. To strike the proper balance 
between our acts of penance and the gaining of indulgences, we a 
must practice acts of penance as zealously as if we deserved no 
help from indulgences, and, on the other hand, we must strive 
to gain indulgences as eagerly as if our acts of penance, fasting 
and abstinence and patience in suffering, were not worth while 
before God unless accompanied by the merits of Christ as ap- 
plied by the indulgences of the Church. That is precisely what 
is meant by the Catholic spirit of penance. Who will say, in 
the face of this fact, that Catholics are encouraged to sin more 
readily by the thought of easily gaining indulgences afterwards? 

The soldier of Jesus Christ will often in the day make use 
of short indulgenced prayers. This habit can easily be acquired, 
and, once acquired, it is better than a large fixed income of 
money. Such a habit is an endowment fund of grace, which 
will pay dividends of glory for all eternity. Such a habit 
spiritualizes the mind and quickens the faith. Ejaculations, even 


if made only in the heart, are the war cries of the soldier of 
Our Lord. 
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BY THE REV. THOMAS M. SCHWERTNER, O.P., S.T.LR. 


Jesus—A NAME oF PARDON 


In the old Roman days slaves who were discovered conspir- 
ing in any way against their masters were branded on the fore- 
head with hot irons. The pains which they felt as the white-hot 
iron seared into their living flesh was as nothing compared to 
the shame they experienced whenever they were forced to appear 
amongst their fellows with this ineffaceable mark upon them. 
Then, too, they had to relinquish all hope of ever being set free 
by some kind-hearted master. Once branded a conspirator, they 
were doomed to eke out a forlorn existence, without the slight- 
est hope of relief from their misery, except through death. 


Now, in the person of our first parents, all mankind, with the 
exception of the Blessed Virgin, was marked with original sin. 
The just law imposed upon man by God and backed up by divine 
sanctions, was set aside by Adam for a fleeting pleasure, a fan- 
cied advantage. No wonder, then, that the insulted majesty of 
God cried out: “Behold, the name of the Lord cometh from 
afar; His wrath burneth and is heavy to bear: His lips are filled 
with indignation, and His tongue is as a devouring fire. His 
wrath is as a torrent flowing even to the midst of the neck to 
destroy the nations into nothing and the bridle of error in the 
jaws of the people” (Is., xxx, 27, 28). 

Now, who would not fear to fall into the hands of the living 
God, who is so jealous of His glory? Who would not tremble 
before His anger, which consumes as fire does the stubble? No 
wonder the Jews, for sheer fear, durst not pronounce the name 
of God! It is only we who have seen the condescensions of the 
Incarnation and the Redemption, we who know that Jesus came 
“to save His people from their sins” (Matt., i, 21) by the 
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power and the grace of His name, who take courage to draw 
ourselves by grace from the slough of sin. “Say to my soul, I 
am thy salvation” (Ps., xxviv, 4). 

Those who had been admitted to the very sanctuary of the 
Master’s heart knew the full meaning of His Name—a Name 
which, when it was announced by the angel, was declared to be 
the Name of the people’s Saviour (Matt., i, 21). Peter, who 
quailed at the jibes of a servant maid, later on declared: “Be it 
known to you, and to all the people of Israel, that by the Name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom you crucified, 
whom God hath raised from the dead, even by Him this man 
standeth here before you whole. ... Neither is there salvation in 
any other name. For there is no other name under heaven given 
to men whereby we must be saved” (Acts, iv, 10-12). And, 
addressing Cornelius and his household, Peter declares that to 
Jesus “all the prophets give testimony that by His name all 
receive remission of sins who believe in Him” (Acts, x, 43; 
Jer., xxxi, 34; Micheas, vii, 18). Therefore, “in Him every- 
one that believeth is justified” (Acts, xiii, 39). And St. John 
writes: “I write unto you, little children, because your sins are 
forgotten you for His name’s sake” (1 John, ii, 12). 

In Baptism the soul is reborn in Christ, and original sin, at 
the mention of the adorable Name of Jesus, is washed away. 
Men henceforth are branded as the elect of God and heirs to 
the Kingdom of Heaven, carrying, as they do, “His Name and 
the Name of the Father written in their forehead” (Apoc., xiv, 
1). Through this Name the power has been given us to become 
the children of God (John, i, 12). It imparts to us, so to say, 
a family likeness to the Son of God, so that we can cry out 
with Him: “Father, our Father!” (Rom., viii, 15). When God 
hears the Name of Jesus, He makes “peace through the blood 
of the cross, both as to the things that are on earth and the 
things that are in heaven” (Collos., i, 20). 

But a soul that has been washed white as an angel’s wing “in 
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the Blood of the Lamb” can be defiled by actual sin. Man can 
forfeit his heirship to Heaven and smear over the name written 
on the soul in Baptism “the name of the beast, or the number 
of his name” (Apoc., xiii, 17). If the baptismal character is 
ineffaceable, then, unfortunately, grace is not so. Man can fall 
from his state of friendship with God by deliberate mortal sin, 
thus becoming a friend and helper of Satan. No wonder, then, 
that mortal sin is the greatest possible calamity imaginable! 

Yet, even the greatest sinner need not despair. Christ came 
as the Good Shepherd to seek the sheep that was lost, to open 
the gates of heaven which we had closed against ourselves, to 
reconcile us with the Father, even if He be removed from us 
by our sins as far as the rising of the sun is removed from its 
setting (Ps., c, 11, 12). If, therefore, we have wandered far 
afield, forgetful of the power of the Name of Jesus, we need 
only call upon this saving Name, “because the Father for Thy 
name’s sake will lead me and nourish me” (Ps., xxx, 4). We 
can find “copious redemption” (Ps., cxxix, 7) in this Name. 
As the blood of Abel cried to heaven for revenge, so the blood 
of the new Abel cries to heaven for pardon. Hence, we can 
say with the Inspired Writer: “Whoso invokes the name of the 
Lord will be saved” (Joel, ii, 32). 

We must naturally conclude from all this that even though 
our sins be as numerous as the sands of the seashore, and as 
red as scarlet, they will be washed away by the sacred Name 
of Jesus. But we must invoke this Name with a contrite heart, 
for the Lord detests the lying lips which seek by fair words 
to hide a wicked heart. We must be bowed in heart, because 
through our wanton headstrongness we have heaped contumely 
upon the adorable Name as did the rough soldiery who mocked 
and jeered at Him during the night of His sacred passion. We 
must be willing by a wholehearted return to God to honor that 
sacred Name not only with our lips—which is easy enough— 
but by the manner of our lives. If, then, our hearts are really 
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filled with sorrow we can invoke this Name of pardon with the 
same assurance as did the good thief on the cross. And to us, 
as to him, the good Master will promise a place in His own 
kingdom! 
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BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XLVII. St. Monica Arrives IN MILAN 


It must have been an occasion for mutual administration when 
St. Ambrose met St. Monica. Her son having told him so much of 
his mother’s piety, of her goodness of heart, her zeal for holy Faith, 
her works of charity, her missionary work in converting his father 
and his grandmother, that St. Ambrose felt honored in meeting so 
great a saint. And St. Monica having in mind her son’s praise of 
the great qualities of the venerable bishop, his wonderful mental 
gifts, his saintly life, felt equally honored in meeting St. Ambrose. 

However much St. Monica hoped that St. Ambrose would 
succeed in convincing her son of his errors, however great her 
confidence that her son would eventually embrace the true faith, 
she realized that much remained to be done iia her erring son 
would finally yield. 

It seemed strange to her at first that St. Ambrose never talked 
of religion to her son. The brilliancy of his intellect should have 
made it an easy matter for him to point out to her son his errors. 
But St. Ambrose explained to her his reasons and St. Monica could 
not help but admire the wisdom and prudence of the saint. Men, 
like her son, Augustine, would never be converted by arguments 
coming from another. Such men have to be brought to a stage where 
they begin to argue with themselves. Before they reach this con- 
dition of mind they feel superior to any argument on the subject 
of religion. It is only when they begin to doubt their own wisdom, 
when they honestly seek light and information, that the time has 
arrived for showing them the way to truth. It is the only way 
for a certain kind of men. So St. Ambrose met Augustine uncon- 
cernedly, never arguing with his youthful friend, always showing 
him every consideration in order to gain his good will, trust and 
esteem. Without apparently an object in view, St. Ambrose would 
speak occasionally of the reasonableness of Faith, of the wonders 
. of God, and the like, leaving it to Augustine to ponder these things 
when the time would come for him to feel dissatisfied with his way 
of thinking. And, in course of time, all these chance remarks went 
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straight home. They did cause Augustine to think, to compare, 
and to weigh truth and error. 

It is certain that St. Ambrose would not have had any chance 
for success, had he questioned the reasoning of his youthful friend. 
Augustine would never again have darkened the door of a man 
who dared to question the sincerity of his conviction, or the cor- 
rectness of his judgment. 

St. Monica realized that one great obstacle had to be removed 
before her son could enter the Church. That obstacle was the 
woman with whom her son lived. For reasons we know not it 
appears that a marriage was out of the question. The only other 
alternative was separation. And to separate the two was no easy 
matter. 

Nevertheless St. Monica succeeded in breaking up this unholy 
union, with the understanding that her son would marry another. 
The youthful daughter of an excellent Catholic family was selected, 
and St. Monica felt sure that so saintly a wife as this young woman 
would make for him, would be of the greatest benefit to her son. 
But the maiden was very young and Augustine was to wait two 
years until his bride should become of age. Augustine agreed to 
this. But, alas, after a little while Augustine fell again. He became 
enamored with another young woman and went to live with her. 

The joy of St. Monica over breaking up the first sinful union 
was therefore of short duration. His passions had so far mastered 
Augustine that he felt himself their helpless slave. The thought that 
a pure young maiden was waiting for him, trusting him, and he was 
basely deceiving her made him feel ashamed of himself. He began 
to ask himself whether his passions should be allowed to be his mas- 
ter, or whether he should be master over them. Reason told him 
that in permitting his passions to gain the mastery over him he was 
lowering himself to the level of the beast. 

St. Monica displayed rare tact. She had learned a valuable les- 
son from St. Ambrose, and she awaited the feeling of shame that 
now distressed her son. Then it was that she chided him in a 
motherly way about his weakness, and about his shameful abuse of 
the trust his bride placed in him after she had forgiven him his 
former offense. In this manner, with the help of God, St. Monica 
was able to break up also this second unholy union. 

Arising from this second fall, Augustine became another being. 
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He was profoundly humbled, felt genuine sorrow for his guilt and 
had the earnest will and intention of not only avoiding such evil 
deeds, but even the occasions that might lead to them. 


At last there was left no serious obstacle to Augustine’s conver- 
sion beyond his own state of mind. Thirty years of weeping and 
praying of a mother for her erring son were soon to be rewarded 
with his conversion. 


The wonderful ways of Divine Providence that can turn evil into 
good, the perseverance of a saintly mother, the repentance and hu- 
mility of a prodigal son, the wisdom and fine example of St. Am- 
brose, all these deserve our attention. 

God permitted a second fall into the same sin so soon, in order to 
convey a lesson not only to Augustine, but to all the world. When 
a man has led a life of sin for years, as had Augustine, the sinful 
habit is not laid aside as easily as we remove a coat or glove. For- 
saking bad habit requires more will-power and more self-denial than 
man is usually willing to put forth. Where the allurements to sin 
are tempting, and where there is lacking the will for persistent and 
energetic resistance, the relapse into sin is a foregone conclusion. 
We can overcome temptations if we faithfully work with the graces 
that are given to us. But the misfortune of it is that the sinner re- 
jects the graces offered him. And then the sinner learns, to his 
greater humiliation, that without Christ and His grace he can do 
nothing. Augustine was truly mortified, deeply humbled in realiz- 
ing the baseness of his second fall. His strength of will and of 
character, of which he had boasted not a little, his unusual intelli- . 
gence and learning, he was forced to admit, had been unable to pro- 
tect him against the force of his purely animal instinct. 


When Augustine appreciated this important lesson his sincerity 
of mind produced in him a most profound repentance. Such was 
his upright sorrow for sin that he wrote a book in which he made 
public confession of his sinful life. Along with his misdeeds he 
portrays in this book the tender love of his mother for him, her 
tears and her prayers, her zeal and patience, and the anguish that 
only a mother can feel for her child. Nor is this all. He goes on 
to show the tender love and patience of God, the wonderful ways 
He had of guiding him through sin and error to conversion. Al- 
though St. Augustine had not the least intention of receiving praise 
for this wonderful revelation of a penitent heart, yet the Christian 
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world looks upon this confession as one of the noblest works that 
were ever written. 

It is told of Christ that, when He stooped to write words in the 
sand before the accusers of the adulterous woman, they read therein 
their own sins and shamefacedly left the presence of Jesus. Un- 
derstanding that our Lord knew of their hidden crimes, they did 
not dare to further accuse another before Him. And so in reading 
this wonderful work of St. Augustine we may read therein our own 
sins, see there pictured our own feeble will, the unwillingness to 
work with the grace of God, and the delay of our repentance to a 
more favorable time, when, in fact, there can be no more favorable 
time than the present, because we are not masters of the future. If 
we imitate St. Augustine in his profound sorrow for sia, the read- 
ing of this book will be of great profit for us. 

Few writers have ever picturec for us more graphically the love 
of God, few have paid more tender tribute to the prayers and tears 
of a mother than has St. Augustine. In showing us the wonderful 
ways of Divine Providence, the love of God for the sinner, the 
mercy of God, the power of Divine grace, few, if any, have ever 
excelled St. Augustine. 

Like Augustine we have committed sin, like him we have rejected 
the grace of God, like him we have had good and anxious mothers 
praying for us. There never is an erring son but has a mother 
praying and weeping for him. And as we have sinned like Augus- 
tine, we should follow him in his sincere and enduring repentance. 

St. Augustine was rescued by the grace of God, and in like man- 
ner we are indebted to God for the grace He has given us, even 
though we have been undeserving. Augustine showed his gratitude 
to his mother by revealing to all the world how he was indebted to 
his mother for her prayers and her tears. But Augustine owed a 
greater debt of gratitude to God, and he paid some of that debt by 
revealing to all the world the wickedness of his sins, so that the 
wonderful power of divine grace may shine forth all the more bril- 
liantly. We have considered Augustine in his erring ways, and in 
our following conferences we shall see him as the great saint. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE NEW WORLD 
DEMOCRACY 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE RT. REV. JOHN P. CARROLL, D.D., BISHOP 
OF HELENA, MONT., IN THE CATHEDRAL OF SEATTLE, WASH. 


President Wilson has repeatedly stated that the great war was 
fought not to strengthen the governments of the world, but to 
make free the peoples of the world—that its aim was to make the 
world safe for democracy. He has also stated that self-determina- 
tion for all nations, great and small alike, should be granted by the 
Peace Conference and guaranteed by a League of Nations. The 
ideals of the President have been accepted by the Allies and the 
Central Powers, and all signs point to the establishment of democ- 
racy throughout the world. 

The question has been asked, “How will the Catholic Church 
fare in the new world democracy?” Some say the Catholic Church 
is the only remaining autocratic religion in the world, and that she 
is sure to disappear in the great cataclysm which is overwhelming 
all the autocratic governments of the world. 

This argument contains two statements: First, the Catholic 
Church is an autocracy; second, the Catholic Church cannot live 
or thrive in a democracy. Let us examine them. 

First—Is the Catholic Church an autocratic religion? Autoc- 
racy, according to Webster, is independent or self-derived power. 
An autocratic religion, therefore, is one that derives its power from 
itself, that is depending on no source outside itself for its authority 
and the exercise thereof. Does the Catholic Church square with 
this definition? 

Let us look at the things that stand out most prominently in the 
Catholic Church—her constitution, her mission, her doctrine, her 
morality. These are certain not self-derived. They were given 
to her by Jesus Christ, her Divine Founder. It was He who said 
to Peter, and through him to his successors, the Popes of Christen- 
dom: “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church, 
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and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will give 
thee the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. Whatsoever thou shalt 
bind upon earth shall be bound also in Heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt loose upon earth shall be loosed also in Heaven. .. . I 
have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not, and thou being once 
converted confirm thy brethren. ... Feed my lambs, feed my 
sheep.” It was also Christ who said to the apostles and, through 
them, to their successors, the bishops of the Church, “Go ye into 
the whole world, and preach the gospel to every creature... . 
Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you; and behold I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the world. . . . As 
the Father hath sent me I also send you. . . . He that heareth you 
heareth me, and he that despiseth you despiseth me. And he that 
despiseth me despiseth Him that sent me.” The constitution, mis- 
sion, doctrine and morality of the Church, outlined in these words, 
are, therefore, not self-derived. They are divine. They come to 
the Church from God through Jesus Christ, His divine Son. 


Let it not be objected that the people had nothing to do with 
their making. Religion is essentially from God. Man-made re- 
ligion is a contradiction in terms. Religion is God’s gift to the 
world—a gift by which man may be sanctified here and saved here- 
after. Who shall say the recipient, and not the giver, has the 
right to determine the conditions of the gift? 


But though the constitution, mission, doctrine and morality of 
the Church are divine in their source, in their human applications 
they are most democratic. The Founder of the Church and the 
Framer of her constitution was, indeed, the Son of God, but to 
establish His Church among men He Himself did not disdain to 
become a man, and that the Church might never forget its demo- 
cratic origin He chose for His mother a lowly virgin, for His 
foster father a humble carpenter, and for most of His apostles 
poor fishermen. The successors of the apostles, the bishops of His 
Church, though “appointed for men in the things that appertain 
to God,” have nevertheless been “taken from among men,” often- 
times from the poor and lowly. Pope Pius X. was the son of the 
postmaster of Riesi, Cardinal Farley of New York was the son of 
a peasant, and the father of the great Archbishop Ireland was a 
carpenter. Hear what President Wilson has to say of the democ- 
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racy of the Church and of her hierarchy and priesthood during the 
days when government was monarchial and aristocratic: “The only 
reason government did not suffer dry rot in the Middle Ages under 
the aristocratic system which then prevailed was that so many of 
the men who were efficient instruments of government were drawn 
from the Church; from that great religious body which was then 
the only Church, that body which is now distinguished from other 
religious bodies as the Roman Catholic Church. 


“The Roman Catholic Church was then, as it is now, a great 
democracy. There was no peasant so humble that he might not 
become a priest, no priest so obscure that he might not become 
the Pope of Christendom, and every chancellery in Europe was 
ruled by these learned, trained and accomplished men, the priest- 
hood of that great and dominant body. 


“What kept government alive during the Middle Ages was this 
constant rise of the sap from the bottom, from the rank and file of 
the great body of the people through the free channels of the 
priesthood.” 


The mission of the Church is from God, but it is a mission to 
“all nations,” “to every creature.” The Church makes “no distinc- 
tion between Jew and Greek, Barbarian and Scythian, bond and 
free, male and female. All are one with her in Christ Jesus.” 
Before her altar king and peasant, governor and governed, learned 
and ignorant, white and black—all are equal. 

It is related of Chief Justice Taney of the United States Su- 
preme Court, that while awaiting his turn to go to confession one 
Saturday night in the cathedral of Baltimore, a laboring man about 
to enter the confessional came down the line and said, “Take my 
place. It is not becoming that the chief justice should be kept 
waiting so long.” Mr. Taney replied: “I am not chief justice here. 
I am only a criminal at the bar.” 

The doctrine of the Church is divine, but it proclaims that all 
men have the same origin, the same destiny, that all are redeemed 
by the blood of Jesus Christ, the son of God, and that all will ap- 
pear on a footing of equality before the same dread tribunal to 
give an account of the deeds done in the flesh. 

The morality of the Church is the eternal law of God written 
on the hearts and consciences of all men, and contained in the deca- 
logue promulgated by Moses and adopted by Jesus Christ; but it 
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is a law which obliges all men without exception—the great as 

well as the little ones of the earth, the wise as well as the illiterate, 

the rich as well as the poor, the Pope and bishops and priests as 

well as the layman, the State as well as the individual. The moral 

code of the Church admits no double standard. It is founded on 
the democracy of the Ten Commandments. 


The discipline and legislation of the Church, though based on 
the immutable principles of dogma and morals, adapts itself to the 
genius of peoples, to their manners, customs and institutions and 
to the varying conditions of time and place. The celibacy of the 
clergy, modeled after Christ and His apostles, and by its example 
of moral heroism predisposing the world to the acceptance of the 
Gospel, has not always been enjoined, nor even imposed on all 
parts of the Church. Marriage laws, while never losing sight of 
the unity, sanctity and indissolubility of Christian wedlock, have 
frequently been changed and are not the same in every country. 
Clandestinity, for example, made a diriment impediment by the 
Council of Trent in the sixteenth century, was never enforced in 
all parts of the United States until Pius X. issued the “ne temere” 
decree, which went into effect in 1908. Likewise, laws of fasting 
and abstinence have not been the same always and everywhere. In 
a word, while refusing to yield one iota of the divine deposit of 
faith and morals, the Church varies her discipline to suit the needs 
of the times and the conditions of the people, remembering that her 
mission is to save the people, not to destroy them. 


Finally, the government of the Church has many points of re- 
semblance with our own republican form of government. The 
Pope, like the president, is elected. Bishops are appointed by the 
Pope, but only after the priests and bishops of the territory con- 
cerned are heard, just as justices of the Supreme Court and federal 
judges are appointed by the president, but not without the approval 
of the United States Senate. The ecumenical council, the supreme 
law-making body in the Church, made up of the Pope and the 
bishops, resembles the American Congress composed of delegates 
from the various states, with the president at their head. The 
Pope,’s college of cardinals is like the president’s cabinet. The 
members of the cabinet are the heads of various departments of the 
administration, just as the cardinals in the Roman curia are heads 
of the various congregations which transact the business of the 
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universal Church. Every American citizen has access to the su- 
preme tribunal at Washington. So the humblest child of the 
Church has the right to appeal to the highest court in Rome, and 
no question is decided until it has been given the fullest considera- 
tion. 


Whether we consider, therefore, its government and disciplinary 
legislation, or its constitution, mission, doctrine and morality in 
their human applications, we find that the Catholic Church, far 
from being an autocracy, is in fact a great religious democracy. 


Second—What about the second statement, namely, that the 
Catholic Church cannot live or thrive in a democracy? 


The Catholic Church can live under any form of government, 
because she carries in her hand the promise of her Divine Founder: 
“Teach all nations. . . . And behold, I am with you all days, even 
to the consummation of the world.” Her life, therefore, is inde- 
pendent of all forms of government. Still she thrives best in a 
democracy. 

The conditions most favorable to the growth and prosperity of 
the Church are freedom and peace, and these are more likely to be 
guaranteed in a democracy than under any other form of political 
rule. The Church lived and made converts during the 300 years 
of Roman persecution, but with the freedom granted by Constan- 
tine she extended her conquests to the ends of the Roman empire. 
Still peace was not complete under Roman dominion. Peace pre- 
supposes order. St. Augustine defined it to be the tranquillity of 
order. Order in civil government requires the presence of au- 
thority and liberty. In Rome there was authority, but no liberty. 
The authority of the State was absolute and thus absorbed the 
liberty of the individual. The doctrine of the Church regarding 
the dignity and rights of all men and their equality before God 
could not but create in time a feeling of unrest and a spirit of re- 
volt against the absolutism of Roman authority. This disturbed 
the so-called Roman peace and necessarily hampered the free 
action of the Church. Then came the Barbarians, who destroyed 
the empire, and with it Roman autocratic power. But the Bar- 
barians went to the other extreme. They substituted individual 
liberty for the tyranny of Roman absolutism, but the spirit of 
liberty was too strong and it frequently degenerated into anarchy. 
Thus the order and peace of society was again disturbed. Pope 
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Leo III. restored authority to its rightful place when he revived 
the imperial dignity in the person of Charlemagne. All the ele- 
ments of a peaceful society were now present. The emperor rep- 
resented authority; the barons, or feudal lords, represented liberty, 
and the Church mediated between them. But the elements were 
not properly adjusted. The freedom of the barons was not ex- 
tended to the peasants, burghers and serfs, who constituted the 
great mass of the people. Hence, according as their interest 
swayed them, the people united now with the barons against the 
emperor, and now with the emperor against the barons. Finally, 
from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, the monarchy tri- 
umphed. 


Then came the so-called reformation, which, nationalizing re- 
ligion, made it the slave of the State and thus weakened the only 
power which could successfully champion the liberties of the 
people. The old autocracy of the Roman Caesars, who arrogated 
to themselves the title of king and pontiff, was brought back again 
to earth—an autocracy which the Church had banished from the 
world—an autocracy which was destined to haunt the political and 
religious peace of mankind until it was finally destroyed in the 
world’s greatest war with the aid of the world’s youngest and 
greatest democracy. : 


In the meantime Providence had opened up a new world beyond 
the Atlantic, which became the haven of the downtrodden and per- 
secuted peoples of Europe. These in time established a real 
democracy, where authority and liberty are equally balanced. The 
people, under God, are the source of all political power. This they 
transmit to their rulers. But, lest these should become despotic, a 
constitution defines the limits of their authority; and in case of 
dispute a court of final appeal interprets the constitution. Liberty © 
and authority are thus permanently safeguarded. Free from the 
age-long struggles of liberty against despotism and of authority 
against anarchy, the Church has enjoyed the peace necessary to 
work out her destiny. Is it any wonder that in less than 150 years 
she has made more progress in America than in any previous 
equal period of her history in any other country of the world? 

Now, if the democracy of America is going to be spread to all 
the peoples of the world, the Catholic Church may reasonably ex- 
pect to duplicate in the world at large what she has accomplished 
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in America. She has, therefore, nothing to fear from the new 
world-democracy. She welcomes it with radiant brow and a heart 
full of confidence. 

Third—But what kind of democracies lie in travail? That is the 
question which is filling with misgivings the members of the Peace 
Conference and statesmen and churchmen the world over. In 
countries where the old order has disappeared, license and anarchy 
are showing their head. Bolshevism has overrun Russia, entered 
Poland and Germany, and is appearing here and there even in 
America. What is the remedy for this alarming condition of the 
new society? Some say “food for the starving and the unem- 
ployed.” Some say “the strong hand of government” for the 
rebellious. What says the Catholic Church? Justice! 


First of all, international justice—justice to all nations, great and 
small alike—justice to all nations, whether hostile or friendly dur- 
ing the late war. “Nationalities don’t die,” said Pope Benedict 
XV. in one of his first public statements after his accession to the 
chair of Peter, “and any attempt to crush a nation can only leave 
a legacy of hate which will be the fruitful seed of future wars.” 
“Just national aspirations must be respected,” said he again when 
addressing the heads of States regarding the terms of peace. 
Finally, in his message to the American people last New Year’s eve, 
he made use of these solemn words: “On the eve of the new year, 
in which humanity is at last to enjoy the blessings of peace, we 
are glad to send cordial greetings to the American people as the 
champions of those same principles which have been proclaimed 
both by President Wilson and the Holy See, insuring for the world 
justice, peace and Christian love. 

“In this solemn moment, when a new era in the history of the 
world is about to begin, we pray that the Almighty may shed His 
light upon the delegates who are meeting in Paris to settle the fate 
of mankind, and especially upon President Wilson as the head of 
the noble nation which has written such glorious pages in the an- 
nals of human progress. 

“May the conference be of such a nature as to remove any fe 
sentment, abolish forever wars among brothers, establish harmony 
and concord and promote useful labor. Out of the Peace Confer- 
ence may there be born the League of Nations which, by abolishing 
conscription, will reduce armaments; which by establishing inter 
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national tribunals will guarantee to every one independence and 
equality of rights.” 

Secondly, if bolshevism and anarchy are to be banished from 
the new democracies the Catholic Church teaches, there must be 
social justice within the nations affected. 


The great charter of social justice is the decalogue—the Ten 
Commandments, which our Lord reduced to the love of God and 
the love of neighbor. Bolshevism and anarchy, which are only 
socialism carried to its logical conclusions, would eliminate all love, 
all authority, whether it find expression in God, the family, the 
Church or the State, and make selfishness the law of life. Thus, 
the first four Commandments lose their binding force. Greed and 
pleasure then become the norm of existence. Private ownership 
of the means and instruments. of production and distribution, and 
even of land itself, is condemned, and all property is transferred 
to the State for the use of the multitude. For this end “direct ac- 
tion” is advocated, and life and limb and reputation must not stand 
in the way. The Commandments, “Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou 
shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods,” 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor,” are thus 
declared to be obsolete. Woman, likewise, becomes common prop- 
erty, family obligations cease and children are a charge on the 
State. Thus the sixth and ninth Commandments are stricken from 
the decalogue. Authority, property, family gone, what is there to 
keep men from becoming a herd of brutes and red revolution from 
devastating the earth? 

The prime remedy, therefore, for bolshevism and anarchy is 
the observance of the Ten Commandments. Hence, there should 
be earnest inculcation of the love of God and the love of neighbor, 
the preaching in season and out of season of the divine law—of 
the sacredness of authority, first of all in God, who is its source, 
then of authority in the home, the Church and the State, because it 
is from God—of the dignity of woman and the unity, sanctity and 
indissolubility of Christian marriage—of the inviolability of private 
property. The Church preached these doctrines to the Barbarians 
who destroyed the Roman empire, and thus laid the foundations of 
Christian civilization throughout the length and breadth of Europe. 
By using all the energies of her great world organization to bring 
these doctrines home to the minds and hearts of the newly liberated 
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peoples, she will stay the tide of bolshevism and anarchy and direct 
the forces of democracy into the channels of true liberty, order and 
peace. 

But while the Church preaches the Commandments to the pro- 
letariat, she does not intend that capital shall be exempt from their 
observance. In fact, she feels that bolshevism and anarchy, while 
f often due to the envy and cupidity of the workers which unscrup- 
t ulous agitators have fanned into a flame, are nevertheless not in- 
frequently traceable to the greed, injustice and cruelty of the rich 
and powerful. Leo XIII. did not hesitate to say that “a number 
of very rich men had laid on the teeming masses of the laboring 
poor a yoke little better than slavery itself.” And he further de- 
clared that “a remedy for this misery must be found, and found 
quickly, if society itself would be saved.” He himself outlined the 
‘ remedy in his famous encyclical, “On the Condition of Labor.” 
A, That was nearly 28 years ago. In the light of the developments 
: which have since occurred in the industrial world, and particularly 
in the light of the conditions brought about by the late world-war, 
the bishops of Germany, of Holland, of England, of the United 
States have recently emphasized the remedy of Leo and laid down 
specific programs of social reconstruction. The program of the 
bishops of the Catholic National War Council of the United States 
includes a legal minimum wage which shall be sufficient for the 
decent maintenance of a family; insurance against sickness, acci- 
dents, unemployment and old age, to be a charge on industry until 
wages are raised sufficiently to become adequate for these purposes; 
maintenance of the war scale of wages; labor participation in in- 
dustrial management; co-partnership in industry; cooperative 
stores; abolition of profiteering and of child labor; equal pay for 
men and women; national and State aid in the solution of the un- 
B employment problem; better housing. In other words, the bishops 
y insist that the redressing of the just grievances of labor is neces- 
sary for the preservation of the present social order. The capi- 
talist must remember that the laborer is a human being, not a mere 
instrument of production; that he is entitled to a living wage; that 
profit-making must be subordinated to the laborer’s rights; that 
wealth is after all only stewardship. 

In a word, the Catholic Church holds that the nightmares of 
bolshevism cannot be broken unless social justice prevail; and that 
social justice is impossible unless both employer and employed live 
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up to the Ten Commandments. The spirit of religion and Christian 
morality, therefore, must be at the bottom of any scheme of social 
and economic betterment that would aim to make democracy safe 
for the world. 

As America is leading in the peace settlements, so she must lead 
in the work of social reconstruction. And the Catholic Church in 
America, grown strong with the strength of democracy, must 
breathe her spirit and put her heart into the work America is 
striving to do. It is a turning point in the history of the world, 
and the Church in America would be false to her opportunity, false 
to her history, if she did not make use of it to lead men to a higher 
plane of Christian thinking and Christian living. Her bishops are 
applying the old principles to the new conditions. Her laity must 
lend their time, their energy and their resources to carry out the 
directions of their spiritual leaders. The war was a holy crusade 
to win back liberty to the world. The Knights of Columbus played 
a high and noble part in helping America to achieve the glorious 
victory. Let their numbers be swelled, not only until they count 
1,000,000, but until they include every Catholic layman in America. 
And may they be joined by their sisters of every Catholic or- 
ganization in pushing to a glorious consummation the higher and 
nobler crusade of Christian social reconstruction. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


1. ALLocuUTION OF Pore BENEDICT XV. ON THE ORIENTAL 
CHURCH 


His Holiness relates to the Cardinals assembled in consistory 
how he has followed the example of his predecessors in the See 
of St. Peter in the care and solicitude for the Oriental Church, 
and how he for that purpose has instituted a special Congrega- 
tion. He further tells them of his activities in behalf of the 
Christians of the Orient during the war, and how he has fre- 
quently pleaded with the Sultan of Turkey to stop the murder 
and persecution of the Armenians, and of the Christians in Syria 
and on Mount Lebanon. 

He also tells them of his anxiety about the sacred shrines in 
the Holy Land, and how he is anxious that the Congress of 
Nations at Paris, dictating the peace conditions, may not allow 
the Turks to have full control over the Holy Shrines. He, 
furthermore, complains that rich Protestant associations in the 
Holy Land are using their financial resources for the purpose 
of propaganda among the Catholics. (Secret Consistory, March 
10, 1919.) 


2. THe NAMES OF VICARS AND PREFECTS APOSTOLIC NOT 
TO BE EXPRESSED IN THE CANON oF MAss 


Inasmuch as the Code, in Canon 294, states that the Vicars 
and Prefects Apostolic have the same rights and faculties in 
their respective districts as the bishops of dioceses, unless the 


Holy See makes a restriction, the S. Congregation of Rites was 
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asked whether the names of Vicars and Prefects Apostolic are 
to be inserted in the first prayer of the Canon of Holy Mass 
by priests when they say Holy Mass in their district of juris- 


diction. 

The S. Congregation answers that only the name of Patri- 
archs, Archbishops and Bishops are to be mentioned in the Canon 
according to the liturgical laws, which are not to be changed. 
(S. Congr. of Rites, March 8, 1919.) 


3. Letter oF His HoLiness To CARDINALS GIBBONS AND 
O’CoNNELL AND THE ARCHBISHOPS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Pope Benedict XV., having received a report from the Cardi- 
nals, Archbishops and Bishops gathered at Washington for the 
celebration of the golden jubilee of the episcopal consecration 
of Cardinal Gibbons, praises the hierarchy of the United States 
for their fidelity to the Holy See, and recommends the work 
accomplished at the meeting. His Holiness is pleased with the 
appointment made at the meeting of a bishop who is to take 
care of social activities, and of another bishop who is to watch 
the progress and development of Catholic schools, both to make 
report at the next yearly meeting of the hierarchy. 

The Holy Father is likewise pleased with the plan of the 
bishops to erect at the Catholic University a magnificent church 
in honor of the Immaculate Conception. To show his own 
personal interest in the construction of this shrine, he promises 
to send them for the high altar a beautiful mosaic picture of 
the Immaculate Conception, which he has ordered to be made at 
the Vatican. (April 10, 1919.) 


4. Two New PreFaces, ONE FoR REQUIEM MASSES, THE 
OTHER FOR THE FEASTs oF St. JOSEPH 


The S. Congregation of Rites, April 9, 1919, has approved 
a new preface to be used in all Requiem Masses, and another 
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in honor of St. Joseph, to be said in the- Masses on the two 
feasts of St. Joseph and during the Octave of the Solemnitas 
S. Joseph; in votive Masses of the Saint the words “et te in 
veneratione”’ are to be used instead of “et te im solemnitate,” 
As our readers may wish to know the text of the prefaces even 
before the Catholic publishers can supply them for insertion in 
the Missals we copy here the text from the Acta Apostolicae 
Sedis, as follows: 


Praefatio in Missis Defunctorum 

Vere dignum et justum est, aequum et salutare, nos tibi sem- 
per et ubique gratias agere, Domine sancte, Pater omnipotens, 
aeterne Deus, per Christum Dominum nostrum. In quo nobis 
spes beatae resurrectionis effulsit: ut quos contristat certa mori- 
endi conditio, eosdem consoletur futurae immortalitatis pro- 
missio. Tuis enim fidelibus, Domine, vita mutatur, non tollitur: 
et dissoluta terrestris hijus incolatus domo, aeterna in caelis 
habitatio comparatur. Et ideo cum Angelis et Archangelis, 
cum Thronis et Dominationibus, cumque omni militia caelestis 
exercitus, hymnum gloriae tuae canimus, sine fine dicentes. 


Praefatio in Festis S. Joseph, Sponsi B. Mariae Virginis 

Vere dignum et justum est, aequum et salutare, nos tibi sem- 
per et ubique gratias agere, Domine sancte, Pater omnipotens, 
aeterne Deus: Et te in Festivitate beati Joseph debitis magnifi- 
care praeconiis, benedicere et praedicare. Qui et vir justus, a te 
Deiparae Virgini Sponsus est datus: et fidelis servus ac prudens, 
super Familiam tuam est constitutus: ut Unigenitum tuum, 
Sancti Spiritus obumbratione conceptum, paterna vice custo- 
diret, Jesum Christum Dominum nostrum. Per quem majes- 
tatem tuam laudant Angeli, adorant Dominationes, tremut Po- 
testates. Caeli, caelorumque Virtutes, ac beata Seraphim, socia 
exultatione concelebrant. Cum quibus et nostras voces, ut ad- 
mitti jubeas, deprecamur, supplici confessione dicentes. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 
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DUTIES OF THE CLERGY 


The Code begins this chapter with the admonition that the 
clergy is obliged to lead a more virtuous life than lay people, 
both in exterior conduct and the inner life of their souls, and 
that they must give them a stimulating example of virtue and 
good deeds (Can. 124). This Canon needs no comment. The 
very state of life of the clergy and its exalted purpose demand 
a higher standard of righteousness, and a zealous attention to 
the purpose of this state of life. Inasmuch as this purpose is 
to lead people to God, the leaders must make themselves worthy 
of their high calling (Can. 124). 


1. PERSONAL SANCTIFICATION 


The clergy must, therefore, first of all be free from sin and 
fault, and use the means of obtaining purity of soul by ap- 
proaching the Sacrament of Penance frequently. It has always 
been understood that the clergy during their course of training 
in the Seminary are to form the habit of going to confession 
frequently, so as to use this divinely appointed means for the 
training of their own character, by the elimination of sin and 
sinful tendencies, and for gaining complete control of them- 
selves, so as to practice in all their actions the habits of virtue 
and duty. The priest stands in need of greater perfection of 
of character, inasmuch as his duties are to train others to be 
perfect Christians; therefore he must persistently continue the 
struggle against his own faults and sinful inclinations, from 
which, as experience teaches, no human being is altogether free. 
The law does not specify precisely how often the clergy must 
go to confession, this being left to the regulations passed by 
Ordinaries. 

Mental prayer, commonly called meditation, has from the 
earliest times of Christendom been considered as a most effica- 
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cious means of attaining Christian perfection of character. No 
one who understands the spirit and principles of Christian 
life can fail to know the importance of mental prayer. The 
divine Saviour gave us the example of prayer in His life here 
on earth, and before all others the clergy must follow the ex- 
ample of their Master. The Canon Law does not specify the 
exact amount of mental prayer, but it does ordain that every 
day some time should be given to meditation. In seminaries and 
religious communities the order of the day specifies the time for 
meditation. The priest who has been held to regular daily medi- 
tation in the seminary is expected to continue this practice, for 
inasmuch as his duties have since become more important, he 
needs all the more the assistance of God, and it is the quiet 
converse with his divine Master that he obtains both the guid- 
ance for his own conduct and the blessing for his work among 
the people. 

The Code, furthermore, demands of the clergy that they 
should visit the Blessed Sacrament, say the Rosary daily, and 
make a daily examination of conscience. The busy priest usually 
finds the time to do things for which those who have less to 
do claim to lack the time. The man of order and system in his 
daily life will find time for the affairs of his own soul without 
interfering with his other duties. Though there can be no iron- 
clad rule for a certain routine of daily life, still regularity and 
order save time, and among all the affairs that may burden the 
priest those of his own soul are certainly the most important 
(Can. 126). 

All secular priests must make a retreat at least once in three 
years. The length of time and the place, which is to be some 
religious institution or religious house, are to be specified by the 
bishop. No one is to be exempted from this retreat, except in 
some particular case and for just reasons; exemption can only 
be granted by express permission of the Ordinary. While the 
Code demands that a retreat be made at least once in three 
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years, the practice in the United States is that priests make a 
retreat every year. It is evident that this custom is not in any 
way contrary to the Code, and Bishops may insist on the annual 
retreat. The Code merely states the mimium to be demanded 


‘ (Can. 126). 


2. CANONICAL OBEDIENCE 


All the faithful owe, as members of the Church, obedience to 
r the ecclesiastical authorities, according to the words of Christ, 
. “He who heareth you, heareth Me.” Clerics are also in this to 
r be an example to the rest of the faithful, and their sacred call- 
e ing unites them even more closely to the Supreme Head of the 
t Church and to their bishop. The priest, moreover, makes in 
- ordination a solemn promise of obedience and reverence to his 
g Ordinary. Wherefore the Code, in Canon 127, states that all 
clerics, and particularly the priests, are held by a special obliga- 
tion to show obedience and reverence to their respective Ordi- 
naries. 


Law a demand for explicit promise of obedience, sometimes in 
writing, from the clergy. Also bishops were required to take 
t at their consecration the oath of obedience to the Metropolitan 
- bishop. When, in the course of time, the appointment of bishops 
d became reserved to the Holy See it became, since about the 
e thirteenth century, the common practice that bishops at their 
t consecration took the oath of obedience to the Roman Pontiff. 


y 
d 
y As early as the fifth century we find in the history of Canon 
0 
s 


In virtue of the special obedience which the clergy owe to 
their bishop, they are obliged to accept the office to which the 
bishop appoints them and to attend faithfully to their duties. It 
is left to the judgment of the bishop to decide when and how 
long the needs of his diocese demand the services of individual 
clerics, and no excuse, save impossibility, entitles a priest to re- 
fuse to do church work which his own bishop orders him to do 
(Canon 128). 





a, oe ee. OP, ee. ee 
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3. Sruples oF Priests, EXAMINATIONS, CONFERENCES 


The Code urges that priests, after their ordination, should not 
neglect studies, especially those of Sacred Theology. In the 
sacred sciences they should always follow the solid doctrines 
handed down by the Fathers of the Church, and commonly ac- 
cepted by the universal Church. Priests should avoid profane 
novelties of expression, and the so-called science of moderns, 
who, under the pretense of scientific research, deny the infallible 
teaching authority of the Church. 

The priest is expected to be a leader of the people in the ad- 
vancement of Christian morality and truth. He must be alert 
to all the doings of the world that have any bearing at all on 
religious truths and morality. The safekeeping of our Christian 
inheritance is to a great extent in the hands of the priests, and 
they must not fall asleep in the watch tower. Christ has said 
that wolves come in sheep’s clothing, that they may do havoc 
among the flock unnoticed. The principles of religion must 
not be sacrificed to the immoderate craving for the novel and 
startling. Progress and development of the religious aspect of 
human life must show themselves in the healthy growth of per- 
fection, brought about by intelligent and faithful application of 
these principles to human life and activities. It is no progress 
to upset or deny the principles of man’s relation to his Creator 
and to his fellowmen. 

History bears witness to the untiring zeal of the Church in 
the promotion of science and education. It was the Church that 
has saved Europe from barbarism and illiteracy, as even a novice 
in history knows. Much fuss has been raised over certain diffi- 
culties between science and the religious teaching of the Church, 
as, for instance, the famous question of the Copernican teaching 
of the motion of the earth, and it has also been said that the 
Church was afraid to let the people read the Bible lest they 
discover how erroneous the teaching of the Church is, etc., etc. 
If this be a fact, the Church might have saved herself a lot of 
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trouble, indeed, if, instead of preserving with so much care the 
Bible, she had destroyed, as she might easily have done, all copies 
of this famous book. Then her opponents would have been 
without a weapon which has served them in so many battles. 
Men, who have a sufficient common sense not to let their senti- 
ments run away with their good judgment, know that these 
questions must be considered from the point of view of the times 
when they were agitated and not from the point of view of the 
twentieth century. If so considered, many things will explain 
themselves which otherwise would be unintelligible, the same 
as in many other affairs of human life things were different in 
past ages. 

All priests, even though they be pastors of parishes or canons 
of a cathedral, must, for three years after ordination at least, 
undergo a yearly examination in the Sacred Sciences, unless the 
Ordinary grants exemption for good reasons. The subject mat- 
ter of these examinations is to be announced in reasonable time 
before the examinations take place, and the Ordinary is to 
specify the manner and method of the examinations. 


In conferring ecclesiastical offices and benefices those who 
passed these examinations more successfully are to be preferred, 
provided they equally possess the qualifications demanded by the 
respective office or benefice (Can. 130). 

The purpose of the law concerning yearly examinations is 
quite plain. It is the desire of the Church that the priests con- 
tinue their studies and keep abreast of the developments of the 
times, in as far as they affect their duty of guiding the people 
in morality and truth. The examinations are to be an incentive 
to studies. The parish work of the priests in the United States 
and in countries similarly situated, is very apt to deprive the 
priest of a taste for serious reading and study. It is distracting 
work to build churches and schools, of keeping them in repair, 
and of procuring funds to pay debts, or collect for present and 
future needs of the church plant, and the burden of the material 
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side of the priest’s duties, is surely to take away his taste for 
studies, which are difficult to pursue for a preoccupied mind. 

In the episcopal city and in every deanery meetings of the 
priests, so-called conferences, should be held several times a year, 
The bishop is to appoint the days. The conferences are to deal 
with questions of morals and sacred liturgy, and of any other 
subject that the Ordinary thinks advantageous for the promo- 
tion of learning and piety among the clergy. If it is difficult to 
have the meetings, the answers to the questions on the various 
subjects proposed by the bishop shall be in writing. 

All priests, secular as well as religious, even those of exempt 
Orders who have the care of souls in the diocese, 7. e., who are 
acting as pastors or assistants, shall be obliged to be present at 
the conferences, or, if the conferences are not held, to work out 
in writing the proposed theses. 

All priests of religious Orders who have no conferences in their 
own houses, and who have the faculties of the diocese to hear 
confessions, are also obliged to take part in the diocesan con- 
ferences. 


4. Tue OBLIGATION OF CELIBACY 


The clergy in major orders are forbidden to contract marriage, 
and they are obliged to observe chastity so strictly that sins on 
their part against the virtue of chastity have the additional guilt 
of a sacrilege. The only exception from the obligation of celi- 
bacy is made in favor of men who can prove to the ecclesiastical 
court that they received major orders through grave fear, and 
did not afterwards ratify their ordination by willingly accepting 
the duties of that state of life. If they have proved such co- 
ercion to the satisfaction of an ecclesiastical court, they shall by 
sentence of the judge, be reduced to the condition of laymen. 

Clerics in minor orders may contract marriage, but if they do 
so they thereby put themselves out of the ranks of the clergy, 
unless the marriage be invalid or entered into by fear or violence. 
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A married man who received major orders without a dispen- 
sation from the Holy See is forbidden to exercise the functions 
of these orders, though he acted in good faith. The married 
state is an impediment to ordination, and in the matter of impedi- 


ments ignorance does not excuse, wherefore the Code states that 
even those married men who in good faith, but without a dis- 
pensation, received major orders, are suspended from exercising 
them. 


As to the history of celibacy of the clergy, it is apparent that 
from the earliest times of the Church her ideal was to have 
bishops, priests and deacons who were not married, or who, if 
married before they were raised to these orders, promised conti- 
nency. In the Council of Nice the prohibition of marriage for 
the clergy of major orders was called “an ancient tradition.” 
According to the Council of Ancyra (314) the reception of dea- 
con’s orders was considered as a tacit promise not to get married. 
In reference to men who married before ordination, a man pro- 
moted to episcopal dignity was held to continency, and the same 
is demanded of priests by the Apostolic Constitutions. Some 
bishops demanded continency from all married men promoted to 
major orders, and the Synod of Elvira demanded this for all 
the major clergy of Spain. It seems there was no general law. 
In the West, soon after the peace of the Church was declared, 
celibacy was demanded for the orders of bishops, priests and 
deacons, and since Pope Leo I. also for subdeacons. In the 
Oriental Church it was considered the law that deacons, priests 
and bishops could not marry after receiving their orders, unless, 
in the case of deacons, they expressly asked at their ordination 
for permission to get married afterwards. At the Council of 
Nice a universal law of celibacy for the clergy was proposed, but 
not adopted, since the customs of the various churches were 
to be observed. Through the influence of Justinian I., emperor 
of Constantinople, celiback was demanded for ail bishops of the 
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Oriental Church, and the Trullan Council (692) adopted the 
law of this emperor into its Canons. 

As a safeguard for the chastity of the clergy, Canon 133 re- 
states the ancient law, first passed by the Council of Nice (325, 
Can. 53), that the clergy must not have in their houses women 
whose character may be open to suspicion, and that they shall 
not make visits to houses of women whose character is not above 
teproach or suspicion. The clergy may have in their houses 
such women only whose presence will be neither a scandal to 
others nor a danger to the priest. Their mothers, sisters, aunts, 
and other female persons who, for reason of their character and 
age, cannot be suspected, may live with the priest. As to female 
persons hired for help in the priest’s house, or who for any other 
reason stay with the priest, the bishop has the right to judge 
whether in a given case they are to be permitted to stay there. 
If the bishop has reasons to demand that a female person be 
removed from the priest’s house, or that the priest keep from 
visiting certain persons, and the priest does not obey, he thereby 
incurs the suspicion of concubinage (Canon 133). 


A further safeguard for the chastity of the clergy is recom- 
mended in Canon 134, namely, that the clergy live together in 
the same house after the manner of a religious community, and 
where this custom exists it is to be retained as far as possible. 
In the United States it has always been the custom that where 
there are several priests appointed for a parish they live together 
in the pastor’s residence and have their meals in common. In 
some countries this is not the case, and each curate has his own 
household. 


5. OBLIGATION OF THE DIVINE OFFICE 


The Code, in Canon 135, for the first time in the history of 
Canon Law, contains a universal, written law ordaining that all 
clerics in major orders are bound to recite the divine office each 
day, according to each one’s approved liturgical books. 
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There had been no universal, written law demanding the reci- 
tation of the divine office of all the clergy in major orders. No 
one seriously doubted the obligation which had been introduced 
in the early centuries of the Church. The exact time and man- 
ner of introduction of this duty of the clergy cannot be ascer- 
tained, as is the case with most laws introduced by customs. So 
much is certain that the divine office was compiled by the monks 
of the East and introduced into their community exercises. Not 
a few of the monks of the East were working as missionaries 
in the West, and established monasteries in western Europe. 
Before the division between the Oriental Churches and the West- 
ern Church there was intimate communion between them. Many 
bishops received their education in monasteries, and subsequently 
introduced the divine office among the clergy of their cathedral. 
St. Benedict, the great Patriarch of Western Monasticism, was 
chiefly instrumental in spreading the custom of saying the divine 
office. St. Benedict, speaking of the arrangement of psalms and 
lessons for the divine office, says, “Sicut psallat Ecclesia Ro- 
mana,” which gives us to understand that the office had been 
introduced in the churches in Rome: before his time. Emperor 
Justinian I., who busied himself with the affairs of the Church, 
though it apparently was not of his privilege, writes in his Code 
of Law that all the clergy ascribed to the various churches must 
say the divine office of Nocturn, Lauds and Vespers. It.is not 
clear from the historical documents which have come down to 
us at what period individual clerics were considered bound to 
the private recitation of the divine office. The first universal, 
written law ordaining the recital of the divine office for clergy 
that held an ecclesiastical benefice is to be found in the Constitu- 
tion “Supernae” of Leo X., May 5, 1514, but the wording of the 
law makes it plain that the obligation was considered to have 
existed before, and is merely insisted on anew. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


STIPENDS FOR Masszs TRANSMITTED TO OTHER PRIESTS 


Question. At a friendly gathering of priests the question of 
Mass stipends came up for discussion. Father X said that a 
friend gave him an offering of five dollars, with the request to 
say a Holy Mass for him on a specified day. On that day he 
had a funeral Mass, wherefore he called up a neighboring priest 
and asked him to say the Mass for his friend. He gave him, 
later on, the usual stipend of one dollar. Was his action legiti- 
mate ? 

Father B proposed the question what to do if a person made 
an offering of one hundred dollars or any other sum for Masses 
without any further particulars. Is it lawful to say High 
Masses as well as Low Masses for the said amount? Some of 
the priests maintained that all the money must be used for sti- 
pends of Low Masses; others contended that it was left to the 
discretion of the priest, as long as the person who made the offer- 

ing had not specified either kind of Masses. 

Answer. As to the first point of dispute, Canon 840 of the 
Code provides that if a Mass stipend is given to another priest, 
the stipend must be turned over in the same amount as it was 
received. A part of the offering cannot be retained unless the 
donor expressly permits this, or when it is certain that the larger 
offering was made intuitu personae, that is to say, for special 
personal reasons. In the case under consideration, Father X 
seems to have had sufficient reason to consider the larger offer- 
ing as a personal gift, and his action in the case seems to square 
with the law. One must, however, be certain that an offering 
which is above the usual stipend is given for personal considera- 
tions. It would be unlawful if a person who had received the 
usual Mass stipends for a definite number of Masses would send 
them to a country, e: g., Italy or France, where perhaps the usual 
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stipend is only half of our stipend, and retain the rest under the 
plea that he is having the required number of Masses said for 
the specified intentions. 

As to the second question, Canon 830 of the Code rules that 
if a person offers a certain sum of money for Masses without 
indicating what kind or how many Masses are to be said, the 
number must be reckoned according to the ordinary stipend cus- 
tomary in the place where the person lives who makes the offer- 
ing, unless circumstances are such that it may be lawfully pre- 
sumed that the person’s intention was otherwise. There is no 
law in the Code which forbids to say either High Masses or 
Low Masses in case the kind of Masses was not specified. Un- 
less, therefore, it was known from other circumstances that the © 
person was rather anxious about getting the largest possible 
number of Masses for the offerings, there is no reason why High 
Masses could not be applied, charging the usual stipend for such 
Masses. The Code also makes allowance for special considera- 
tions, where it is certain that the money was not so much given 
as a stipend, but rather as’a donation to the priest for reason of 
friendship, gratitude, and the like, with the request of having 
some Masses said for the intention of the one making the 
offering. 


DiocEsSAN RESERVED CASES 


Question. Can the procuratio abortus be made a diocesan re- 
served case, inasmuch as it is a papal censure? 


Answer. The Code, in Canon 2247, declares that the Ordi- 
nary cannot attach another censure reserved to himself to sins 
which are punished with a censure reserved to the Holy See. As 
to the case in question, the procuratio abortus is not a censure re- 
served to the Holy See, but to the Ordinary, though by the Holy 
See. Canon 898 advises the bishops not to reserve a sin which is 
punished with a censure reserved to the Holy See, or with a 
censure which is not reserved. If, however, the Ordinary does 
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reserve such sins, the reservation would be valid and require, 
besides the faculty of the Holy See, the faculty from the bishop 
to absolve. If one reads the two Canons carefully, one will 
notice that the Code in Canon 2247 says the bishop cannot put 
another censure on cases reserved to the Holy See; Canon 898, 
however, simply advises him not to make a sin punished with 
“a papal censure a reserved case. Thus, for instance, if the 
procuratio abortus is made a reserved sin by the bishop, and 
the penitent has not incurred the excommunication Ordinario 
reservata on account of ignorance of the censure, the priest 
cannot absolve the penitent without special faculties from the 
bishop. Take even any of the reserved papal censures which 
the penitent might have incurred, the priest, in virtue of the 
provision of the Code (cf. Canon 2254) can practically in every 
case absolve the penitent who is well disposed and write to the 
competent authority for the penance that is to be imposed in 
satisfaction for the crime, while in the bishop’s reserved cases 
the hands of the priest are tied so that he cannot absolve the 
penitent, except in case the communion or celebration of Holy 
Mass is urgent and cannot be omitted without the penitent be- 
traying his sin. Even in such case of necessity the absolution 
from the bishop’s reserved case is only indirect. 


SISTERS’ CONFESSIONS IN THEIR OWN CHAPEL 


Question. Is it certain that a confessor, having only the ordi- 
nary faculties of the diocese, cannot validly hear the Sisters’ 
confessions in the chapel of their own convents? 


Answer. In the May number of the HomiLetic MontHLy 
AND PasToRAL Review of the current year we discussed this 
question and said that nothing certain could be stated on this 
point, since the two Canons were difficult to reconcile one with 
the other, for the reason that one, Canon 876, emphatically 
states that a special jurisdiction is required to validly hear the 
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confessions of Sisters, professed as well as novices, while Canon 
522 states that a Sister may confess to any priest having the 
faculties of the diocese, if she confesses in any church, public 
or semi-public oratory. Actually, the Sisters’ chapels are at least 
semi-public oratories, wherefore they can confess there to any 
approved priest of the diocese. Through kindness of Father 
W. H. Condon, C.S.C., a copy of a letter of Father Vermeersch, 
S J., a noted author on the law of the Religious, has been sent us, 
which deals with this same question and in which the learned 
author inclines to the opinion of those who think that Sisters 
can be validly absolved confessing in their own convent chapel 
to any approved priest of the diocese. The same opinion is held 
by Father Albert Blat, O.P., in his Commentarium Textus 
Codicis Juris Canonict; likewise in Saltman’s Commentary to 
Genicot. The practical conclusion is that until the official dec- 
laration appears it is lawful to act on this opinion and to con- 
sider such confessions valid. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywon, O.F.M. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 





QUANTITY OF THE SACRAMENTAL PENANCE | 


Case.—Father Archelaus imposes penances proportionate to 
the strength and wishes of his penitents, and not to the gravity 
of their sins. Evodius, who has neglected the Sacraments for 
thirty years, is given as a penance three Our Fathers and three 
Hail Marys. Sophronius, for involuntary distractions at prayer, 
is ordered to recite each day for a month an act of the Presence 
of God and an act of Reparation. A light penance is given to 
Evodius, because he seems much discouraged and might neglect 
one more difficult. Sophronius receives a severer penance, be- 
cause he is accustomed to pray much, and the recitation of the 
acts should help him to pray better. 


Questions. 1.—Should the sacramental penance correspond to 
the sins confessed ? 

2.—Was the rule followed by Father Archelaus a good one? 

3.—Were the penances given Evodius and Sophronius just? 

Solution. 1.—Concerning the quantity of satisfaction to be 
appointed by the confessor, the Council of Trent teaches: 
“Debent sacerdotes Domini, quantum spiritus et prudentia sug- 
gesserit, pro qualitate criminum et poenitentium facultate, salu- 
tares et convenientes satisfactiones injungere; ne, si forte 
peccatis conniveant, et indulgentius cum poenitentibus agant, 
levissima quaedam opera pro gravissimis delictis injungendo, 
alienoroum peccatorum participes efficiantur’ (Sess. XIV. cap. 
8). Canon 887 of the Code repeats the same law: “Pro quali- 
tate et numero peccatorum et conditione poenitentis salutares et 
convenientes satisfactiones confessarius injungat:’ The con- 


fessor, as a just judge, must bind the penitents to satisfartions 
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that are proportioned to their guilt and the temporal punishment 
due. If the fault far exceeds the penance given, as when a most 
trivial satisfaction is required for a most serious sin, the con- 
fessor, by thus conniving at the penitent’s sin, becomes a par- 
taker in the serious guilt. Indeed, it is generally held that the 
duty of assigning a grave penance for any grave offense obliges 
under pain of mortal sin. Justice also requires that the penances 
for venial sins be lighter than those given for mortal sins. The 
confessor, as a wise physician, must give penances that are 
remedial. He should take into consideration, therefore, the 
ability and disposition of the penitents, lest by imposing burdens 
that are to them grave and insupportable, he do only harm where 
he might have done good. Hence he may even assign a light 
penance for great sins, when from the penitent’s instability he 
foresees that a heavier one would not be performed. Speaking 
of the pardon that St. Paul granted the sinful Corinthian (2 
Cor., 2, 6-10), St. John Chrysostom remarks that this example 
teaches us that it is not only the nature of the sin, but even the 
state of the sinner that should induce us to moderate a penance. 
St. Antoninus says: “Confessor nullo modo debet permittere 
peccatorem desperatum recedere a se, sed potius imponat ei unum 
Pater vel aliud leve. . . . Si sacerdos non possit gaudere de om- 
mmmoda purgatione ejus, saltem gaudeat quod liberatum a 
gehenna transmittat ad purgatorium” (P. 3, tit. 17, cap. 20). 

2.—Father Archelaus was wrong in not attending to the grav- 
ity and the number of sins when he imposed penances. The 
condition of the penitent should be borne in mind as a standard, 
but not as the sole and exclusive standard. At times it will be 
advisable to measure the quantity of the penance more accord- 
ing to the ability of the penitent than according to the greatness 
of the sin. But to make such leniency the rule is contrary to the 
law of the Church and may be gravely sinful. 

3.—The lightness of the penance given Evodius may have been 
justified by the fact that he was newly converted and perhaps 
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easily discouraged. But the satisfaction imposed on Sophronius 
was excessive. Furthermore, such intricate and lengthy pen- 


ances are not advisable, since they are easily forgotten and lead 
to anxieties or neglect. 


Rev. J. A. McHueu, O.P. 








